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HARVEST. 


WITH throbbing heart and tearful eye 
I watched the spring-time fleeting by. 


I saw the snowdrop at its birth 
Felled, by spears of rain, to earth ; 


The iris burst her emerald sheath, 
And shew the amethyst beneath ; 


The painted tulip fade and close 
Before the glory of the rose ; 


And now, down fields of sunburnt grass 
I see the withering rose-leaves pass ; 


And, night by night, and day by day, 
The life of summer ebbs away. 


I see the granaries overflow, 
The mellowing orchards bending low. 


O God! my heart in awe and fear 
Looks back upon thy perfect year, 


Thy bounty covers all the lands ; 
I lift in prayer my empty hands, 


Of all the summer of my life 
My harvest is but sin and strife. 


Oh ! could these tears, like April rain, 
Make moist my heart’s hard soil again, 


And stir the seeds which Thou didst sow, 
Oh! never should they cease to flow. 


Could prayer but melt this ice away, 
Oh! never would I cease to pray, 


Till thou in mercy, Lord, didst bring 
Into my soul a second spring. 


Oh! then what rich reward and sweet 
To lay its harvest at Thy feet ! 
Good Words. KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 


NOBODY! 


Lert there, nobody’s daughter, 
Child of disgrace and shame, — 
Nobody ever taught her 
A mother’s sweet, saving name : 


Nobody ever caring 
Whether she stood or fell, 

And men (are they men ?) ensnaring 
With the arts and the gold of hell! 


Stitching with ceaseless labor, 
To earn her pitiful bread ; 


HARVEST, ETC. 


Nobody ever conceiving 

The throb of that warm, young life, 
Nobody ever believing 

The strain of that terrible strife ! 


Nobody kind words pouring 

In that orphan-heart’s sad ear ; 
But all of us all ignoring 

What lies at our doors, so near ! 


O sister ! down in the alley, 

Pale, with the downcast eye, 
Dark and drear is the valley, 

But the stars shine forth on high. 


Nobody here may love thee, 
Or care if thou stand or fall ; 
But the great, good God above thee, 
He watches and cares for all. 
Spectator. 


EXILED. 


No more thy face to see ; 

I sometimes idly wonder if it be 
As present unto any as to me, — 
A star for distance clearer ! 


Parted by land and tide : 

In gleams that fade, in shadows that abide, 
Along the mountain’s ever-varying side, 
Thy footstep draweth nearer. 


The white snow falls in flakes 

On glazing waters; but thy memory makes 
A home for me amid these alien lakes, 
More warm as days grow drearer. 


Say, dearest, — that for me 

Art as a link uniting land and sea, 
Time, distance, life and death, — can any be 
That, clasping hold thee nearer ? 

Argosy. C. M. GEMMER (Gerda Fay). 


BLUE EYES. 


BuivE! ’tis the hue of heaven, —the domain 
Of Cynthia, — the bright palace of the sun, 
The tent of Hesperus and all his train, 

The bosomer of clouds, gold, grey, and dun. 


Blue, ’tis the life of waters, — ocean, 

With all his tributary streams, pools number- 
less, 

May rage and foam and fret, but never can 

Subside, if not to dark-blue nativeness, 


Blue! gentle cousin to the forest green ; 





Married to green in all the sweetest flowers,— 
Forget-me-not ; the bluebell ; and that queen 
Of secrecy, the violet. — What strange powers 


Begging a crust of a neighbor, 
And getting a curse instead ! 


All through the long, hot summer, 
All through the cold, dark time, 
With fingers that numb and number 
Grow white as the frost’s white rime. 


Hast thou, as a mere shadow! but how great 
When in an eye thou art alive with fate ! 
Sonnet by Keats. Athenzum. 

















THE CRUISE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” 


From Nature. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” 


HER Majesty’s ship “ Challenger” was 
despatched towards the close of the year 
1872, round the world, on a surveying and 
discovery expedition of a very special 
character. Her principal object as laid 
down in her instructions was to determine, 
as far as possible, the physical and biolog- 
ical conditions of the great ocean basins, 
the Atlantic, the Southern Sea, and the 
Pacific. The voyage was undertaken, 
chiefly in consequence of remarkable dis- 
coveries made during the four previous 
years, in short cruises, in H. M. gunboats 
“Lightning” and “ Porcupine,” liberally 
detached by the Admiralty, at the instance 
of the Royal Society, for scientific re- 
search, under the direction of Dr. Carpen- 
ter, C.B. F.R.S., Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
F.R.S., and Prof. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. 
These discoveries seemed so important, 
not merely in a purely scientific point of 
view, but also in their bearings on ocean- 
telegraphy, that the government deter- 
mined to follow them up by a deep-sea 
survey on a more extended scale. 

The “ Challenger” was fitted out under 
the superintendence of Admiral Richards, 
C.B., F.R.S., at that time hydrographer 
to the navy, and in addition to a full naval 
surveying staff under the immediate su- 
perintendence of Capt. Nares, F.R.S., 
who was afterwards recalled to take com- 
mand of the Arctic expedition, a civilian 
staff of specialists in natural science and 
chemistry was attached under the di- 
rection of Prof. Wyville Thomson. 

The expedition, although by no means 
sensational, has been thoroughly success- 
ful. The “ Challenger” has steadily trav- 
ersed a track of sixty-nine thousand miles, 
and during her absence of three years and 
a half from England has established three 
hundred and sixty-two observing-stations, 
at all of which the depth has_ been ascer- 
tained with the greatest possible accuracy, 
and at nearly all the bottom temperature 
has been taken, a sample of the bottom 
water has been brought up for physical 
examination and chemical analysis, a suffi- 
cient specimen of the bottom has been 
procured, and the trawl or dredge has 
been lowered to ascertain the nature of 
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the fauna. At most of these stations se- 
rial soundings have been taken with spe- 
cially devised instruments to ascertain by 
the determinations of intermediate tem- 
peratures and by the analysis and physical 
examination of samples of water from in- 
termediate depths, the directions and rate 
of movement of deep-sea currents. 

The original arrangements for the cruise 
have worked in every way smoothly; the 
weather throughout has been on the 
whole favorable; under the careful man- 
agement of Staff-Commander Tizard not a 
shadow of mishap has ever befallen the 
ship; there has been a perfect om accord 
between the naval men and the civilians; 
all the appliances for carrying on the dif- 
ferent operations, liberally supplied at 
first, were renewed by the officers of the 
hydrographic department of the Admi- 
ralty with the utmost liberality and preci- 
sion. 

Two events only have seriously affected 
the interests of the expedition, one, the 
sad death at sea of Dr. v. Willemées- 
Suhm, one of the ablest of the naturalists 
on the civilian staff, the other the recall of 
Capt. Nares; for although Capt. Frank T. 
Thomson, who joined the “Challenger” 
from the “ Modeste,” did everything in 
his power to fill his place, Capt. Nares, 
from his previous scientific training, was so 
eminently fitted to lead such an expedi- 
tion that his withdrawal in the middle of 
it was severely felt. 

Leaving England on Saturday the 21st of 
December, 1872, some rough weather was 
encountered as the “Challenger” stood 
for the mouth of the channel, and crossed 
the Bay of Biscay. 


1873. 

On the 3rd of January, 1873, passing 
Cape Roca and the lovely heights of Cin- 
tra, she was quietly steaming up the Tagus, 
and came to anchor off Lisbon. Lisbon 
was left on the 12th, and a series of dredg- 
ings and examinations of bottom tempera- 
tures were made off Cape St. Vincent in 
from four hundred to one thousand two 
hundred fathoms. Gibraltar was reached 
on the 18th, and left on the 26th. The 
weather was now pretty moderate, and 
there was a very fairly successful week’s 
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sounding, trawling, dredging, and taking 
temperatures between the Rock and Ma- 
deira, which latter station was reached on 
the 3rd of February. Some of the dredg- 
ings made at this period appear to have 
been most successful, and a number of 
strange new forms of animal life were 
found, among these a fine new species of 
Venus’s flower-basket (Zuflectella sub- 
erea), a bryozoon (Maresia cyathus) of 
singular beauty, which was dedicated to 
Capt. Nares, some wondrous forms of 
sea-urchins and lily-stars, and _ speci- 
mens of a species of “clustered sea- 
polype,” since described by Dr. KGlliker 
under the name of Umbellularia Thom- 
soni, an animal of great scientific interest. 
But two days were spent at Madeira, 
and the “ Challenger” was off Teneriffe 
early on the morning of the 7th, too early 
to attempt the ascent of the famous peak, 
and rather too early for natural-histocy 
work, still collections, both geological and 
zoological, were made, a series of dredg- 
ings were successfully tried between Ten- 
eriffe and Palma, past Gomera and Hierro, 
and a great number of observations as to 
temperature were taken. In the matter 
of meteorological observations we may 
mention that the officers of the expedi- 
tion seem to have excelled; the number 
of observations amounted during the first 
twelve months of the cruise to upwards of 
fifty thousand. Very considerable depths 
were found off the Canary Islands, ex- 
tending sometimes to upwards of one 
thousand seven hundred tathoms; but the 
greatest depth found in this part of the 
Atlantic was one of two thousand five 
hundred fathoms off Cape St. Vincent. 
At Teneriffe the regular work of the 
expedition may be said to have com- 
menced. All the time between leaving 
home and arriving off the Canaries had 
been more or less devoted to getting the 
varied machinery into order, and in set- 
tling the direction and scope of the parts 
the members of the civilian staff had to 
play; so at Santa Cruz the old journals 
were closed, and the numbering of the 
stations and the other entries were com- 
menced afresh, with some alterations the 
result of additional experience. A sec- 
tion was now to be carried right across 
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the Atlantic from Teneriffe to Sombrero, 
the latter a little speck of an island north- 
west of Anguilla, and one of the group of 
Virgin Islands, themselves a portion of 
the West Indies. Sombrero was reached 
on the 15th of March, just a month from 
the time of leaving Santa Cruz. The dis- 
tance between the two islands is about 
two thousand seven hundred miles, and 
along this line twenty-three stations were 
selected, at which most careful observa- 
tions were made as to depth, condition, 
and temperature of bottom. During one 
of these dredgings, and at a depth of one 
thousand five hundred fathoms, several 
specimens of a magnificent sponge belong- 
ing to the Hexactinellide were found at- 
tached to the branches of an /sés-like 
coral; and nestling among the fibres of 
the sponge were star-fishes, annelids, and 
polyzoa. Often, during this cruise, when 
the weather was calm and hot, the tow- 
net was used on the surface. It would 
seem that the greater number of the 
pelagic forms retire during the heat of 
the day to the depth of a few fathoms, 
and come up in the cool of the evening 
and in the morning, and, in some cases, in 
the night. The larger phosphorescent ani- 
mals were frequently abundant during the 
night round the ship and in its wake, while 
none would be taken during the day. One 
day (the 26th of February), the morning 
being bright and clear, and the swell not 
heavy, the ship being some one thousand 
six hundred miles from Sombrero, and in 
lat. 23° 23m. N., long. 32° 56m. W., the 
sounding-line indicated a depth of three 
thousand one hundred and fifty fathoms, 
and the bottom was found to consist of a 
perfectly smooth red clay, containing 
scarcely a trace of organic matter. This 
was the greatest depth as yet met with, and 
the material from the bottom was something 
quite novel to the explorers. At the mean 
maximum depth of some two thousand 
two hundred fathoms, the ooze was one 
vast mass of the calcareous shells of foram- 
inifera, but as the soundings got deep- 
er, the ooze began to assume a darker 
tint, and showed, on analysis, a continually 
decreasing quantity of calcareous matter. 
Now in this red ooze almost no calcareous 
forms were to be met with, and it was of 
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extreme fineness, remaining for a long 
time in suspension in water, and proving 
on analysis to be almost pure clay, a 
silicate of alumina and the sesquioxide of 
iron, with a small quantity of manganese ; 
and at this depth there appeared to be an 
absence of animal life. 

Prof. Wyville Thomson considers it as 
quite proved that all the materials for such 
deposits, with the exception of the remains 
of those animals which are now known to 
live at the bottom at almost all depths, 
are derived from the surface; and consid- 
ering the very enormous extension of the 
calcareous ooze, it becomes important to 
know something of the minute foraminif- 
era that produce it. In all seas, from the 
equator almost to the polar ice, the surface 
water contains Globigering. They are 
more abundant, and of a larger size in 
warm seas; several varieties attaining a 
large size, and presenting marked varietal 
characters, are found in the intertropical 
area of the Atlantic. In the latitude of 
Kerguelen they are less numerous and 
smaller, while further south they are still 
more dwarfed, and only one variety, the 
typical Globigerina bulloides, is repre- 
sented. The living Glodigerine from the 
tow-net are singularly different in appear- 
ance from the dead shells we find at the 
bottom. The shell is clear and transpar- 
ent, and each of the pores which penetrate 
it is surrounded by a raised crest, the crest 
round adjacent pores coalescing into a 
roughly hexagonal network, so that the 
pore appears to lie at the bottom of a hex- 
agonal pit. Ateach angle of this hexagon 
the crest gives off a delicate flexible calca- 
reous spine, which is sometimes four or 
five times the diameter of the shell in 
length. The spines radiate symmetrically 
from the direction of the centre of each 
chamber of the cell, and the sheaves of 
long transparent needles, crossing one an- 
other in different directions, have a very 
beautiful effect. The smaller inner cham- 
bers of the shell are entirely filled with 
an orange-yellow granular sarcode; and 
the large terminal chamber usually contains 
only a small irregular mass, or two or three 
small masses run together, of the same 
yellow sarcode stuck against one side, the 
remainder of the chamber being empty. 





No definite arrangement, and no approach 
to structure, was observed in the sarcode; 
and no differentiation, with the exception 
of bright-yellow oil-globules, very much 
like those found in some of the radiola- 
rians, which are scattered apparently ir- 
regularly in the sarcode, and usually one 
very definite patch of aclearer appearance 
than the general mass colored vividly with 
a carmine solution. The presence of scat- 
tered particles of bioplasm was indicated 
by minute spots here and there throughout 
the whole substance which received the 
dye. 

When the living Glodigerina is exam- 
ined under very favorable circumstances, 
that is to say, when it can be at once 
placed under a tolerably high power of 
the microscope in fresh still sea-water, the 
sarcodic contents of the chambers may be 
seen to exude gradually through the pores 
of the shell, and spread out until they form 
a kind of .flocculent fringe round the shell, 
filling up the spaces among the roots of 
the spines and rising up a little way along - 
their length. This external coating of 
sarcode is rendered very visible by the 
oil-globules, which are oval, and filled with 
intensely colored secondary globules, and 
are drawn along by the sarcode, and may 
be seen, with a little care, following its 
spreading or contracting movements. At 
the same time an infinitely delicate sheath 
of sarcode containing minute transparent 
granules, but no oil-granules, rises on 
each of the spines to its extremity, and 
may be seen creeping up one side and 
down the other of the spine with the pecul- 
iar flowing movement with which we are 
so familiar in the pseudopodia of Gromia 
and of the radiolarians. If the cell in 
which the Glodigerina is floating receive 
a sudden shock, or if a drop of some irri- 
tating fluid be added to the water, the 
whole mass of sarcode retreats into the 
shell with great rapidity, drawing the oil- 
globules along with it, and the outline of 
the surface of the shell and of the hair- 
like spines is left as sharp as before the 
exodus of the sarcode. 

There is still a good deal of obscurity 
about the nature of Orbulina universa, an 
organism which occurs in some places in 
large proportion in the G/lodigerina ooze. 
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The shell of Ordu/ina is spherical, usually 
about ‘5mm. in diameter, but it is found 
of all smaller sizes. The texture of the 
mature shell resembles closely that of 
Globigerina, but it differs in some impor- 
tant particulars. The pores are markedly 
of two different sizes, the larger about 
four times the area of the smaller. The 
larger pores are the less numerous; they 
are scattered over the surface of the shell 
without any appearance of regularity; the 
smaller pores occupy the spaces between 
the larger. The crests between the pores 
are much less regular in Ordudina than 
they are in Glodigerina ; and the spines, 
which are of great length and extreme 
tenuity, seem rather to rise abruptly from 
the top of scattered papilla than to mark 
the intersections of the crests. This origin 
of the spines from the papill2 can be 
well seen with a moderate power on the 
periphery of the sphere. The spines are 
hollow and flexible; they naturally radiate 
regularly from the direction of the centre 
of the sphere; but in specimens which 
have been placed under the microscope 
with the greatest care, they are usually en- 
tangled together in twisted bundles. They 
are so fragile that the weight of the shell 
itself, rolling about with the motion of the 
ship, is usually sufficient to break off the 
whole of the spines and leave only the 
papilla projecting from the surface in the 
course of afew minutes. In some exam- 
ples, either those in process of develop- 
ment, or a series showing a varietal diver- 
gence from the ordinary type, the shell is 
very thin and almost perfectly smooth, 
with neither papillz nor spines, nor any 
visible structure except the two classes of 
pores, which are constant. 

The coccospheres and rhabdospheres 
—these are suggested to be minute 
alge forms —live on the surface, and sink 
to the bottom after death. Many of them 
are extremely beautiful. 

Taking the section from Teneriffe to 
Sombrero, first of all some eighty miles of 
volcanic mud and sand were passed ; then 
some three hundred and fifty miles of 
Globigerina ooze; next about one thou- 
sand and fifty miles of red clay; then 
again a rising ground for some three 
hundred and thirty miles of Glodigerina 
ooze, a valley of eight hundred and 
fifty of red clay; and nearing land some 
forty miles of the G/lodigerina ooze. 
Intermediate between the red clay and 
the Glodbigerina 002e, a grey 00ze was met 
with, partaking of the characters of both, 
and evidently a transitional stage. “There 
seems to be no room,” writes Prof. Wy- 
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ville Thomson, “left for doubt that the red 
clay is essentially the insoluble residue, 
the ash, as it were, of the calcareous organ- 
isms which form the ‘ G/odigerina ooze, 
after the calcareous matter has been by 
some means removed. An ordinary mix- 
ture of calcareous foraminifera with the 
shells of pteropods, forming a fair sam- 
ple of ‘ Globizerina ooze’ from near St, 
Thomas, was carefully washed and sub- 
jected by Mr. Buchanan to the action of 
weak acid; and he found that there re- 
mained, after the carbonate of lime had 
been removed, about one per cent. of a 
reddish mud, consisting of silica, alumina, 
and the red oxide of iron. This experi- 
ment has been frequently repeated with 
different samples of ‘ G/obigerina ooze,’ and 
always with the result that a small propor- 
tion of a red sediment remains, which pos- 
sesses all the characters of the ‘red clay.’ 
I do not for a moment contend that the 
material of the ‘ red clay’ exists in the form 
of the silicate of alumina and the per- 
oxide of iron in the shells of living fo- 
raminifera and pteropods, or in the hard 
parts of animals of other classes. That 
certain inorganic salts other than the salts 
of lime exist in all animal tissues, soft and 
hard in a certain proportion, is un- 
doubted; and I hazard the speculation 
that during the decomposition of these 
tissues in contact with sea-water and the 
sundry matters which it holds in solution 
and suspension, these salts may pass into 
the more stable compound of which the 
‘red clay’ is composed.” 

On this voyage Mr. Buchanan found 
the remarkable and unexpected result that 
the water has virtually the same specific 
gravity from the bottom to within five hun- 
dred fathoms of the surface. From five 
hundred fathoms the specific gravity rap- 
idly rises till it usually attains its maxi- 
mum at the surface. Nineteen dredg- 
ings were taken, and these yielded a large 
supply of animal forms. It is unfortunate 
that in the deepest haul of all, three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty fathoms, no 
living thing was brought up higher in the 
scale than a foraminifer; but this may be 
attributed to the nature of the bottom, an 
opinion borne out by the abundance, at 
scarcely a less depth, and on a bottom dif- 
fering only in being somewhat less uni- 
form, and containing sand-grains and a 
few shells of foraminifera, of tube-build- 
ing annelids of a very common shallow- 
water type. The crustacea do not appear 
to suffer from the peculiarity of the cir- 
cumstances under which they live, either 
in development or in color. The singu- 























lar fact of the suppression of the eyes in 
certain cases is already well known. The 
echinoderms and sponges which enter so 
largely into the fauna of the zone ending 
at one thousand fathoms are not abundant 
at extrerhe depths. 

The “ Challeuger ” next anchored off the 
harbor of Charlotte Amalia, at St. Thomas, 
where a pleasant week was spent, and on 
the 25th of March she proceeded on her 
way to the Bermudas. On Monday the 
26th, being then in lat. 19° 41m. N., long. 
65° 7m. W., and nearly ninety miles north 
of St. Thomas, a sounding was made in 
the great depth of thirty-nine hundred and 
fifty fathoms, and a dredge was let down 
to see-if it would prove serviceable ; heav- 
ing-in commenced at 1.30, and the dredge 
came up at § P.M., with a considerable 
quantity of reddish-grey ooze. No ani- 
mals were detected except a few small 
foraminifera with calcareous tests, and 
some considerably larger of the arenaceous 


type. 

"ee the 4th of April she made her way 
through the intricate and dangerous “ nar- 
rows ” between the coral reefs, and by the 
evening was at anchor at Grassy Bay, 
Bermudas. A fortnight was spent at these 
islands. Their geological structure was 
most carefully studied, and when the nar- 
rative of the cruise is published we may 
expect very valuable information as to the 
formation of the various forms of limestone 
to be found on these islands. The prin- 
cipal islands are well wooded, but the great 
preponderance of the Bermudian cedar 
(Funiperus Bermudiana) gives a gloomy 
character to the woods. The admiral’s 
official residence, Clarence Hill, is situated 
on an inclosed little bay called Clarence 
Cove. The garden was rich with a luxu- 
riant tropical vegetation. 

There is only one kind of rock in Ber- 
mudas. The islands consist from end to 
end of a white granular limestone, here 
and there becoming grey or slightly pink, 
usually soft and in some places friable, so 
that it can be broken down with the ferrule 
of an umbrella; but in some places, as on 
the shore at Hungry Bay, at Painter’s 
Vale, and along the ridge between Har- 
rington Sound and Castle Harbor, it is 
very hard and compact, almost crystal- 
line, and capable of taking a fair polish. 
This hard limestone is called on the islands 
the “base rock,” and is supposed to be 
older than the softer varieties, and to lie 
under them, which is certainly not always 
the case. It makes an excellent building- 
stone, and is quarried in various places by 
the engineers for military works. The 
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softer limestones are more frequently used 
for ordinary buildings. The stone is cut 
out of the quarry in rectangular blocks by 
means of a peculiarly-constructed saw, and 
the blocks, at first soft, harden rapidly, 
like some of the white limestones of the 
Paris basin, on being exposed to the air. 
Immense masses of fine coral sand sur- 
round the shores, being washed in by the 
sea. It is then caught at certain exposed 
points by the prevailing winds, and blown 
into sand-hills often forty to fifty feet in 
height. Sometimes these sand-masses 
form regular sand-glaciers. One of these 
was found at Elbow Bay on the southern 
shore of the main island. The sand has 
entirely filled up a valley, and is steadily 
progressing inland in a stream some five- 
and-twenty feet. It has partially over- 
whelmed a garden, and is still flowing 
slowly on. When a photograph was being 
taken, the owner of the garden was stand- 
ing with his hands in his pockets, as is 
too much the habit of his race, contem- 
plating the approach of the inexorable in- 
truder. He had made some attempt to 
stay its’ progress by planting a line of 
oleanders and small cedars along the top 
of the slope, but this had been in vain. 
The botanists of the expedition paid a 
good deal of attention to the flora of the 
island, and we may expect a lot of new 
forms among the minute alge found in the 
so-called fresh-water ponds or lakes. 
Bermudas was left on the 2oth of April, 
and a section was carried out from the 
islands towards Sandy Hook, and then 
south and west of Little George Bank znd 
into Halifax on the gth of May. In this 
run several soundings were taken at depths 
of from twenty-six hundred to twenty-eight 
hundred fathoms. The bottom yielded 
chiefly grey ooze, and the course of the 
Gulf Stream was crossed. Staying a week 
at Halifax to recruit, the next section was 
made in almost a straight line from Hali- 
fax to Bermudas, which was reached on 
the 30th of May, nine important stations 
having been selected and examined on the 
way. A short time was passed at Ber- 
mudas, and the next section it was deter- 
mined to make was one between lat. 35° 
and 40° to the Azores. Leaving Bermu- 
das on the 12th of June the “ Challenger” 
was off Fayal on the 1st of July, having 
successfully made observations at seven- 
teen stations ex route. A small-pox epi- 
demic having broken out at Fayal, it was 
not deemed prudent to land. San Miguel 
was visited, and the straits between it and 
Santa Maria were explored, and the “ Chal- 
lenger” on the 1oth stood for Fauchal, 
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reaching it on the 15th, having been now 
more than a month at sea. Having made 
two sections right across the Atlantic, all 
looked to enjoying a few days on land, but 
it was not to be so, for most unluckily a 
rather severe epidemic of small-pox had 
broken out at Madeira also shortly before, 
and Captain Nares did not think it pru- 
dent to give leave; accordingly on the 
18th of July they commenced to make a 
section along the west coast of Africa. It 
was the rainy season; each day would 
bring them nearer to the equator, and it 
was scarcely possible to look forward to 
other than disagreeable times. On the 
19th they were off Palma Island, one of 
the Canaries; then they bore down on 
S. Antonio, one of the Cape Verd islands, 
and were at St. Vincent on the 27th of 
July. 
The botany of this island, so noted in 
the old gazetteers for its wood, water, wild 
goats, turtles, and saltpetre, was carefully 
explored. Asseen from the sea, the rocks 
presented a singular appearance, owing to 
the presence of a thick incrustation at 
water-mark of masses of calcareous alge, 
which either follow the forms of the rocks 
or occur in rounded masses, their delicate 
tints of white, light pink, or cream color, 
considerably heightening the effect. These 
incrustations are frequently bored by Zz- 
thodomus candigerus and other molluscs, 
and small sponges and polyzoa occupy the 
cavities between them and the rocks. 
Leaving the Cape Verd Islands, on the 
13th of August they were off the Bissagos 
Islands, and found bottom at a depth of 
twenty-five hundred and seventy-five fath- 
oms. Continuing to cruise along the 
coast, on the 14th they were west of the 
Loss Islands; on the 15th they passed 
Sierra Leone; onthe roth they were off 
Cape Mesurado, still in depths of twenty- 
five hundred fathoms; and on the 21st 
they had run as far along the western 
coast of Africa as they intended, being 
then off Cape. Palmas, and the “ Chal- 
lenger’s ” course was shaped for St. Paul’s 
Rocks. These rocks lie about 1° north 
of the equator, and in longitude 29° 15m. 
W., being about midway between the South- 
American and African coasts. Although 
rising to a height of some fifty to sixty 
feet above the sea-level, yet they are mere 
rocks, not more than a quarter of a mile 
long. The sea deepens quickly in the 
vicinity of the rocks to depths of from 
fifteen hundred to twenty-two hundred 
fathoms. The wash of the waves is such 
that even seaweeds cannot retain their 
positions on the rocks. 
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Proceeding still ina south-west direc- 
tion, the little group of islands called Fer- 
nando Noronha was reached on the Ist of 
September, and some days were spent ex- 
ploring it. The group consists of a prin- 
cipal island about four miles long by three 
and a half broad, and several smaller ones ; 
itis situated in the Atlantic, in about lat, 
3° 58m. S., long. 32° 22m. W., and about 
two hundred miles from the nearest point 
of the American coast. The islands ap- 
pear to be of volcanic origin; the peak on 
the northern side of the principal island 
rises to a height of one thousand feet; it 
is a mass of bare rock, the summit of 
which is quite inaccessible. The cliffs 
are chiefly composed of columnar basalt. 
The sea-depth in the neighborhood is 
from one thousand to two thousand fath- 
oms. Trees abound on the higher parts 
of the island, and wondrous creepers clus- 
ter together in the branches of the trees, 
A species of Cereus was found by Mr. 
Mosely on the cliffs. Only one grass 
(Oplismenus colonus) was found on the 
main island, but although shady, moist 
places occur about St. Michael’s Mount, 
neither on this nor on the main island 
were any ferns, mosses, or hepatice 
found, and lichens were very scarce. 
Among the principal cultivated fruits are 
bananas and melons, the latter being very 
plentiful, and of a peculiarly fine flavor. 
Sugar-cane, cassava, maize, sweet pota- 
toes, were grownin large quantities. The 
species of land animals on the island are 
not numerous, but individuals of several 
of them are most abundant; two species 
of lizards are recorded from the islands, 
one being peculiar to the group. 

On the 4th of September the “ Chal- 
lenger” was some ninety miles south of 
Cape St. Roque, in twenty-two hundred 
and seventy-five fathoms, with G/obizgerina 
ooze. On the 8th she was off Parahyba, 
in two thousand and fifty fathoms, with 
mud. On the oth the sounding gave a 
depth of only five hundred fathoms off 
Cape San Agostinho. The depth in- 
creased off Macayo (September 11) to 
1,715 fathoms, diminishing off the mouth 
of the river San Francisco to twelve hun- 
dred fathoms, and as the coast at this 
spot was approached to seven hundred 
fathoms. On the 14th the “ Challenger” 
was at Bahia, and stopping there a short 
time she proceeded for a section across 
the Atlantic from Bahia to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Owing to unfavorable 
winds and other causes, the little island 
of Trinidad, an island whose vegetation 
was then totally unknown, had to be 























passed by, and the ship’s course was di- 
rected to the little-known islands of Tris- 
tan d’Acunha, and on the 18th of October 
she was anchored on the north side of the 
large island which gives its name to the 
group. This island rises in a range of 
almost perpendicular cliffs of black vol- 
canic rock, in appearance somewhat sim- 
ilar to that exposed in section on the 
Grande Curral,in Madeira. At their base 
are débris slopes, and a narrow strip of 
low shore-land, on a portion of which lies 
the settlement. Unfortunately, before 
much even of these slopes could be ex- 
plored by the landing party, a sudden 
squall came on; the recall was hoisted 
from the ship, and they had to leave after 
a visit of only sixhours. Grasses, sedges, 
mosses, and ferns were found growing on 
the cliffs, and hepatic so abounded as to 
cover the earth with quite a green sheet; 
occasional patches of Phylica arborea 
were seen. This tree, belonging to the 
family Rhamnacee is peculiar to these 
islands and to Amsterdam Island, in the 
south Indian Ocean. Lomaria alpina, 
when found in stony places, bore fertile 
fronds, while those growing in rich vege- 
table mould were barren. Some of our 
common weeds were finding themselves at 
home, such as the sow-thistle. That lovely 
little cinchonaceous plant, ertera de- 
pressa, was very abundant. Growing 
round the island was a belt of that gigan- 
tic seaweed, Macrocystis pyrifera, which 
abounds in the southern temperate zone. 
Single plants often grow to a length of 
two hundred feet, and it is said that they 
sometimes are met with from seven hun- 
dred to one thousand feet in length, form- 
ing cable-like masses nearly as thick as a 
man’s body. There was no time to ex- 
plore the high plateau; but one interest- 
ing observation was made, indicating the 
presence of snow on the hills, for while 
the temperature of the fresh-water ponds 
at the sea-level gave a result of 54° F., 
that of the streams running down the 
cliffs was but 50° F. 

They had an opportunity of visiting the 
two other islands of this group, Inacces- 
sible Island, about twenty-three miles W. 
by S. of Tristan d’Acunha, and Nightin- 
gale Island, about twelve miles from In- 
accessible Island. On this latter two 
Germans were found, who had succeeded 
in cultivating the ground in the neigh- 
borhood of their dwelling. On_ both 
islands Phylica arborea was found, and 
the trees were covered with fully-devel- 
oped green fruits. A tussock grass, ap- 
parently very close to Dactylis cespitosa 
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of the Falklands, grew in immense, almost 
impenetrable masses on Nightingale Isl- 
and, amid which countless penguins had 
established themselves. It was but with 
the greatest difficulty that a passage could 
be forced through such a thicket, the 
grass being too high to allow of the plan- 
ning of any definite track ; and the scream- 
ing and biting of the penguins was the 
reverse of agreeable. This island is never 
visited expect during the sealing-season, 
and is not over one square mile in extent, 
a veritable speck in the ocean. 

The ship’s head was now turned for 
Simon’s Bay. Five stations between 
these points were selected for observation. 
The depth varied on this line from 
twenty-one hundred to twenty-six hundred 
and fifty fathoms, the bottom yielding red 
mud at the greater, and grey mud at the 
lesser depths. The 28th of October saw 
the “ Challenger ” at anchor off Capetown. 

Simon’s Bay was left about the 14th of 
December, six weeks having been spent 
in recruiting and refitting. Even in the 
comparatively well-worked-out district of 
Capetown new discoveries were made, of 
which by far the most important was Mr. 
Moseley’s discovery of the tracheal sys- 
tem in Peripatus capensis, an account of 
which has been published in a late volume 
of the “ Philosophical Transactions.” This 
tracheal system, though conspicuous. in 
the fresh condition, becomes scarcely vis- 
ible when the animal has been some time 
in spirit, and the air has been thus re- 
moved, hence the failure of Grube, Saen- 
ger, and others to see it. The first sound- 
ings during the southern course were 
taken in the region of the Agulhas Cur- 
rent on the 17th and 18th of December. 
These soundings would have been natu- 
rally logged “ greenish sand,” but on ex- 
amination were found to consist almost 
without exception of the casts of forami- 
nifera in one of the complex silicates of 
alumina, iron, and potash, probably some 
form of glauconite; this kind of bottom 
had been met with once or twice, but is 
evidently quite exceptional. Going still 
south, Marion Island was visited for a 
few hours and a considerable collection of 
plants, including nine flowering species, 
was made. Dredging near the island 
gave a large number of species, many rep- 
resenting northern types, but with a mix- 
ture of southern forms. On the 3oth of 
December, being then between Prince 
Edward’s Island and the Crozets, the 
dredge was let down to a depth of sixteen 
hundred fathoms, and a vast number of 
species belonging to the well-known genera 
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Euplectella, Hyalonema, Umbellularia,| perature were carried on, the specific 
Pourtalesia, as well as two new genera of | gravity of the water was taken daily by 


stalked crinoids, several quite new spa- 
tangoids, and several remarkable crustacea 
were taken. 


1874. 

THE new year opened with a storm, and 
they could not land on Possession Island, 
on account of the weather ; though a dredg- 
ing in two hundred and ten and another 
in five hundred and fifty fathoms about 
eighteen miles to S.W. of the island were 
made with satisfactory results. On the 
7th of January Kerguelen Island was 
reached, and the “ Challenger” remained 
there till the 1st of February. During 
that time Dr. v. Willemoés-Suhm was 
chiefly occupied in working out the land 
fauna, Mr. Moseley collected the plants, 
Mr. Buchanan attended to the geological 
features, while Prof. Wyville Thomson 
and Mr. Murray dredged in the shallow 
waters round the islands with the steam- 
pinnace. Many observations were made, 
some on the development of the echino- 
derms, and great collections were stored 
away. Onone occasion the trawl-net came 
up nearly filled with some large cup 
sponges, probably belonging to the same 
species as were dredged up by Sir James 
Clarke Ross many years ago near the ice- 
barrier. On the 2nd of February they were 
one hundred and forty miles south of Ker- 
gue.en, and on the Oth they reached Corin- 
thian Bay in Yong Island, and had made 
all arrangements for examining it, when 
a sudden change of weather obliged them 
to put to sea, though one or two of the party 
had succeeded in spending an hour or 
twoonshore. The most southerly station 
made was on the 14th of February in lat. 
65° 42m. S., long. 79° 49m E., when the 
trawl brought up from the depth of six- 
teen hundred and seventy-five fathoms a 
considerable number of animals. Dredg- 
ing so near the Antarctic circle was, how- 
ever, not only a severe but a somewhat 
critical operation; the temperature of the 
workrooms for days averaged seven or 
eight degrees below freezing-point, the 
ship was surrounded by icebergs, and 
snowstorms from the south-east were con- 
stantly blowing against her. 

On the 23rd of February the wind had 
risen to a whole gale, the thermometer fell 
to 21° F., the snow drove in a dry blinding 
cloud of exquisite star-like crystals, which 
burned the skin as if they had been red 
hot, and none were sorry to turn north- 
wards. This was a period of sore anxiety 
to all in charge; still observations on tem- 


Mr. Buchanan, and some _ interesting 
observations were also made on sea-water 
ice. The soundings and dredgings, while 
they were among the ice in 1,675 to 1,975 
fathoms, gave evidence of a very distinct 
deposit of yellowish clay, with pebbles 
and small stones, and a considerable ad- 
mixture of diatoms, radiolarians, etc., 
the former doubtless being a deposit from 
the melting icebergs. Soundings were 
made on the 26th of February, and 3rd 
and 7th of March in one thousand eight 
hundred fathoms, when some very re- 
markable large-sized star-fishes were met 
with. On the 13th of March, at a depth 
of two thousand six hundred fathoms, 
with a bottom temperature of 0°2 C, 
holothuriz were abundant, as well as 
many other animal forms. 

Melbourne was reached on the 17th of 
March, and some weeks were pleasantly 
spent, which were all the more refreshing 
after the hardships of the tour to the Ant- 
arctic circle. Next Sydney was visited, 
and here everything was done by the in- 
habitants to welcome the members of the 
expedition that could be done, and there 
is no doubt that the memory of their visits 
to our Australian possessions will linger 
among the pleasant ones that they will in- 
dulge in for years. A very careful survey 
of that portion of the Pacific Ocean that 
intervenes between the coasts of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand was required for 
electric-telegraph purposes, and the sound- 
ings made by the “ Challenger ” gave every 
reason to expect that it would not be long 
ere New Zealand would be-in telegraphic 
connection with Europe —as indeed it 
now is. Until the end of June the “ Chal- 
lenger ” was engaged on this work, but on 
the 6th of July, 1874, she set out once 
more on an ocean cruise. 

Leaving Wellington on the 7th she pro- 
ceeded under sail along the east coast of 
New Zealand. On the roth they were 
about forty miles to the east of East Cape, 
and continuing their course towards the 
Kermadec Islands, on the 14th they were 
off RaoulIsland. The specimens brought 
up from a depth of six hundred fathoms 
were just such as one would have expected 
to find in a similar depth off the coast of 
Portugal. On the evening of the 19th they 
arrived at Tongatabu, one of the Friendly 
Islands. Two days were spent in visiting 
different parts of the island, and a few 
hauls of the dredge were made in shallow 
water off the coast. They next made a 





straight course for Matuku Island, the 
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most southerly of the Fijis, where, on the 
24th, a party of surveyors and naturalists 
landed; some others explored the sea 
along the coast, trawling in some one to 
three hundred fathoms, and procuring, 
among other fine things, a specimen of 
the pearly nautilus (Vautilus pompilius), 
which was kept alive in a tub of salt 
water for some time so as to watch its 
movements. Kandavu was reached on 
the 25th, Levuka was visited on the 28th, 
and the ship returned to Kandavu on the 
3rd of August, to remain for a week. The 
natural history of the coral reefs sur- 
rounding the Fijis was examined by the 
civilian staff, who received every assist- 
ance possible from Mr, Layard, H.M. 
consul. Between New Zealand and the 
Fiji group only two soundings had been 
taken to a greater depth than one thou- 
sand fathoms; one off Cape Turnagain, 
New Zealand, gave a bottom of grey ooze 
at one thousand one hundred fathoms, and 
the other midway between the Kerma- 
decs and Friendly Islands, gave red clay 
at a bottom of two thousand nine hundred 
fathoms; the other dredgings and sound- 
ings were in depths of from three to six 
hundred fathoms, and many of the former 
yielded an abundance of animal life. 

On the roth of August the “ Challen- 
ger” left for Api, one of the least-known 
of the New Hebrides, and on the 18th 
anchored off the island. Capt. Nares had 
given a passage from Fiji to eleven men 
of Api, and two or three of the officers, 
with an armed party of mariners, tock the 
returned laborers on shore. The natives 
appeared somewhat mistrustful, and were 
armed with clubs, spears, and bows with 
sheaves of poisoned arrows; so that it was 
not thought prudent to go into the forest. 
The natives were almost entirely naked, 
and were of rather a savage and forbid- 
ding aspect. From Api the “ Challen- 
ger’s” course was to the north-westward, 
towards Raine Island, which is in a breach 
of the great barrier reef not far from the 
entrance to Torres Straits. A sounding 
on the roth, in lat. 16° 47m. S., long. 165° 
2om. E., at a depth of two thousand six 
hundred and fifty fathoms with a bottom 
of red clay, gave a bottom temperature of 
1°7 C. (35 F.). A serial temperature- 
sounding was taken to the depth of one 
thousand five hundred fathoms, and it 
was found that the minimum temperature 
(1°-7 C.) was reached at a depth of one 
thousand three hundred, and that conse- 
quently a stratum of water at that uniform 
temperature extended from that depth to 
the bottom. 
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Serial temperatures were taken on the 
21st, 24th, 25th, 27th, and 28th of August, in 
2,325, 2,450, 2,440, 2,275, and 1,700 
fathoms respectively, and in each case the 
minimum temperature of 1°°7 C. extended 
in a uniform layer, averaging seven thou- 
sand feet in thickness, from the depth of 
one thousand three hundred fathoms to 
the bottom. The area over which this 
temperature existed has been called the 
“ Melanesian Sea,” and it is evident that 
there is no free communication between 
it and the outer ocean to a greater depth 
than one thousand three hundred fathoms, 
the encircling barrier being complete up 
to that point. The animals procured in 
this sea were few in number, but sufficient 
to show that the existence of a fauna is 
not impossible in the still bottom water of 
such an inclosed area, though, as in the 
Mediterranean, such conditions do not 
appear to favor life. 

On the 31st Raine Island was visited, 
and found to be just as described by Jukes ; 
a collection of the birds breeding there 
was made, and the next day, the rst of Sep- 
tember, the ship was at Cape York. Pro- 
ceeding thence across the Arafura Sea to 
the Ard Islands, Dobbo, a town on the 
island of Wamma, was reached on the 16th. 
After a few days spent in shooting some 
birds of paradise and getting an idea of 
the natural history of the place, they pro- 
ceeded to Ké Doulan, the principal village 
in the Ké group, thence to the island of 
Banda, where they remained a few days, 
and thence to Amboina, which was reached 
on the 4th of October. In some of the 
dredgings between Ké and Amboina a 
wonderful assemblage of forms were met 
with, not only new pentacrinoid forms, 
but many new vitreous sponges — echi- 
noderms, crustacea, etc. From Amboina 
they went to Ternate, and thence across 
the Molucca Passage into the Celebes Sea, 
by the passage between Bejaren Island 
and the north-east point of Celebes. 
Crossing the Celebes Sea, Zamboanga was 
reached on the 23rd; and the Sulu Sea on 
the 26th. Capt. Chimmo’s observations 
on this basin-sea were confirmed. Ilo-Ilo 
was visited on the 28th, and proceeding by 
the eastern passage round Mindoro, Ma- 
nila was made on the 4th of November, 
and after a short stay at the Philippines, 
Hong-Kong was made headquarters for 
atime. During the “Challenger’s ” stay 
here Capt. Nares received a telegram 
offering him the command of the Arctic 
expedition. This was a great blow to all 
of the party. Though sorry to part with 
one who had so far brought the expedition 
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successfully on its way, the importance 
was fully recognized of having a man of 
his character and experience in com- 
mand of the north-pole expedition. Capt. 
Thomson, who was already on the China 
Station in command of the “ Modeste,” 
took Capt. Nares’s place. 


1875. 

Honc-Konce was left on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, with the intention of sailing to the 
region of the equator, then making a series 
of stations parallel to it, for a distance of 
some two thousand miles, and eventually 
going north to Japan. Proceeding to the 
middle of the China Sea, a series of tem- 
perature-soundings were taken, the tem- 
perature at the bottom of twelve hundred 
fathoms being 36° F. This is accounted 
for by Chimmo’s statement that the China 
Sea is cut off, by a barrier rising to a 
he’ght of eight to nine hundred fathoms 
below the surface of the water, from com- 
munication with the waters of the Antarc- 
tic Ocean. Passing along the west coast 
of Luzon, the “Challenger” entered the 
Panay Sea, where further observations 
were made; visiting Zebu, the first-known 
locality for the Venus’s flower-basket, 
where some fine specimens of this sponge 
were obtained in the dredge. Next the 
ship made for the little island of Cama- 
guin — between Mindanao and Bohol — 
to inspect the active volcano thereon. 
This volcano was ushered into existence 
on the first of May, 1871, and presented 
at the time of the “ Challenger’s ” visit the 
appearance of an irregular cone of nine- 
teen hundred and fifty feet in height; its 
base was gradually extending, and had 
covered the town of Catarman. From 
Camaguin the “Challenger” went along 
the west coast of Mindanao to Zamboanga, 
which was (for the second time) reached 
in the last week of January (29th). <A 
little party of sportsmen were sent off to 
camp out in the forest within riding-dis- 
tance of the ship; visits were paid to them 
from time to time, and they thoroughly 
enjoyed their brief sojourn in the heart of 
a most exquisite little bit of tropical sce- 
nery, and surrounded by multitudes of 
monkeys, galeopitheci, and many more of 
the strange denizens of such woods. Thus 
was a pleasant week spent, and with some 
regrets Zamboanga was left on the 8th of 
February. The tollowing day was spent 
in the strait between Mindanao and Basi- 
lan. The view of both islands from the 


strait was extremely beautiful from the 
luxuriance of the vegetation which filled 
up the gullies and mantled over every 
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basalt ridge and peak up to their very sume 
mits. On the oth the party were off. Cape 
Sarangan and in view of Balat, the finest 
of the Sarangani Islands, with a fine vol- 
canic cone thickly wooded to the top. On 
the roth they had a very successful haul 
of the dredge off the island of Tulur, in 
five hundred fathoms, getting many speci- 
mens of three or four species of Penta- 
crinus, with stems two or three feet high. 
About this time the wind felt very light 
and uncertain, and a strong current was 
setting them down towards the coast of 
New Guinea. The coal-supply was run- 
ning short, and was required for dredging 
and sounding up to Japan, the nearest 
place for a fresh supply; so Capt. Thom- 
son determined to make for Humboldt 
Bay. On the 21st of February, still drift- 
ing southwards, they were oppcsite the 
delta of the great river Ambernoh, which 
rises in the Charles Louis Mountains, a 
splendid range in the interior of New 
Guinea, upwards of sixteen thousand feet 
high, and falls into the sea at Cape D’Ur- 
ville, to the east of the entrance of Geel- 
vink Bay. Night was falling on the 23rd 
as the “Challenger” cast anchor just 
within the headlands of Point Caillé and 
Point Bonpland. Next morning, shortly 
after daybreak, the ship was surrounded 
by about eighty canoes, each from fifteen 
to twenty feet long, and with crews of 
from four to six men each. There were 
no women or children among them. The 
men were unusually good-looking for 
Melanesians, and wonderfully picturesque ; 
they seemed on an average about five feet 
four inches in height, features tolerably 
good, nose rather thick and flat, eyes dark 
and good, expression agreeable, mouth 
large, and lips rather full; betel and chi- 
nam chewing had destroyed their teeth 
and dyed their gums crimson, and their 
ear-lobes were greatly lengthened by.ear- 
rings. Their hair is frizzed, not woolly, 
very thick, and worn in the shape of a 
huge round mop; it was partly bleached 
by lime, or colored red by lime and ochre ; 
black and white feathers and coronals of 
scarlet hibiscus flowers were worn on 
their heads; the face was smeared with 
black or red pigment; with the exception 
of a few ornaments the body was entirely 
naked ; the skin dark-brown in the shade, 
warmed to a rich red-brown in the sun- 
light. A band of tappa, variously orna- 
mented, encircled the middle of the upper 
arm on both sides, and into this they 
stick, towards the outside of the arm, 
large bunches of the fresh green and white 
leaves of a beautiful narrow-leaved Cro 
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ten. The natives were well armed with 
strong bows and arrows, the latter five to 
six feet long, with heads bristling with 
barbs. In almost every canoe there were 
stone hatchets mounted on hard-wood 
handles, closely resembling those found in 
Denmark; they were made of a hard, 
close-grained green stone, taking a jade- 
like polish. The canoes had generally a 
grotesquely carved prow, the paddles being 
of hard wood, leaf-shaped, and often pret- 
tily carved. 

In the course of the afternoon Captain 
Thomson and Prof. Wyville Thomson 
went in the galley to an island where there 
was a village, to ascertain the temper of 
the natives, and see if it were safe to go 
about freely. They were rowed toa sandy 
beach, and made signs that they wished 
to land, but the whole population, consist- 
ing chiefly of women and boys, all armed 
with bows, turned out with the most 
determined demonstrations of hostility. 
The women were not prepossessing ; the 
young girls were perfectly naked, and wore 
no ornaments, the matrons wore a fringe 
of rough bark-cloth round their loins. The 
village consisted of some twenty or thirty 
huts, some on land under the trees, but 
most of them built on a platform raised a 
few feet above the surface of the sea on 
piles, and communicating with the shore 
by planks removed at pleasure. Another 
boat sent off to get sights had been caught 
hold of by the natives and plundered, but 
no attempt at retaliation had been made 
by the crews. Had things gone on well, 
the “Challenger” would have remained 
at Humboldt Bay for five days, but Capt. 
Thomson made up his mind not to submit 
to the pilfering that was going on, nor to 
risk the chance of a rupture, and after 
careful consideration and consultation, 
went on towards Admiralty Island the 
same evening. During the afternoon the 
captain, Prof. Wyville Thomson, and Mr. 
Murray, managed to land on the shore of 
the bay by going in a canoe with some 
natives, and during an hour’s ramble on 
shore, Mr. Murray had the good luck to 
see three of the wonderful crested ground 
pigeons of the genus Goura, which are 
nearly as large as turkeys. 

During the next week the ship gradually 
made her way, with light winds and heavy 
rains, and close, depressing, equatorial 
weather, past the Schouten Islands and 
Hermit Island towards Admiralty Island, 
where it arrived on the 3rd of March, and 
anchored in a lovely bay in eighteen fath- 
oms; this they called Nares Bay, in com- 
pliment to the head of the Arctic expedi- 
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tion, their former captain. The natives 
are Papuan Melanesians, but partake more 
of the characters of the Papuans of New 
Ireland and New Britain than of those of 
New Guinea. Here bows were unknown 
and the natives used spears, with heavy 
heads of obsidian and light shafts six to 
seven feet long; they also use long sharp 
knives or daggers of obsidian, and almost 
every man had over his shoulder a neatly- 
mounted little adze made of a small piece 
of hoop iron; a few carried implements 
of the same form, but the cutting-part 
made of a piece of a thick shell ground 
down. Here the natives made no great 
opposition to the party landing, only hurry- 
ing them past or away from their villages 
and warning their women to keep out of 
sight. Sometimes the curiosity of the 
women would overcome their discretion, 
and little groups would come out to see 
the strangers. These were anything but 
pleasant-looking; they wore no clothing 
except two fringes of grass or palm-leaves. 
In the course of a few days all the party 
were quite at home with the natives, and 
went and came as they pleased. The na- 
tives were found to be totally ignorant of 
the use of tobacco and spirits; but though 
they showed many good points, yet there 
are the gravest suspicions that they dis- 
pose of their dead in a very economical 
though hideously repulsive way. Some 
of the small islands literally swarmed with 
the beautiful large nutmeg pigeons. 

On the roth of March, the “Challen- 
ger” steamed out of Nares Harbor, in- 
tending to call at one of the more western 
of the Caroline Islands, and perhaps at 
some of the Ladrone group, but the ex- 
plorers were so very unfortunate in the 
winds that they were driven to the west of 
both groups, and never again saw land 
until they sighted the Japanese coast on 
the 11th of April. This cruise was by far 
the most trying one during the commis- 
sion. The weather, for the greater part 
of the time, had been excessively sultry 
and depressing, and before entering on it 
they had been nearly a year in the tropics. 
The section from the Admiralty Islands to 
Japan, 2,250 miles long, was practically 
meridional; the observing-stations were 
twelve in number and pretty regularly dis- 
tributed. The greatest depth was found 
on the 23d of March, in 4,575 fathoms. 
With the exception of two soundings 
taken by the “Tuscarora” off the east 
coast of Japan, in 4,643 and 4,655 fathoms 
respectively, this is the deepest trustworth 
sounding on record. A second sound- 
ing to check the first gave 4,475 fathoms, 
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and in this the tube of the sounding-ma- 
chine contained an excellent sample of the 
bottom, which was of a very peculiar char- 
acter, consisting almost entirely of the 
siliceous shells of radiolaria. In these, 
the body may have a more or less fully 
developed external siliceous skeleton mi- 
nutely fenestrated, and often presenting 
very remarkable and beautiful forms, or 
the skeleton may be essentially internal, 
and be formed of a number of siliceous 
spicules radiating from a centre, round 
which the sarcode is accumulated, as in 
Xiphacantha. Or again they may give 
off a set of finely anastomosing branches, 
which form one or several concentric 
lacey shells, which invest the sarcode nu- 
cleus, as in Haliomma. These lovely 
forms occurred in such numbers in this 
sounding as almost entirely to mask the 
“red clay.” 

The most marked temperature phenom- 
enon observed in this part of the cruise 
was the presence of a surface layer of 
water at a depth of eighty fathoms and a 
temperature above 77° F., extending north- 
wards from the coast of New Guinea 
about 20°, and westward as far as the me- 
ridian of the Pelew Islands. The greater 
part of this vast mass of hot water is mov- 
ing with more or less of rapidity to the 
westward, 

The travellers, weary and worn out by 
their assiduous labors in the tropics, had a 
welcome and a well-deserved rest at Japan. 
The wonders of Yeddo, and the freshness 
of the climate, soon restored them to vigor. 
Short excursions were made, and various 
towns and villages were visited. A cruise 
was made after a time to Kobe and along 
the south-west coast of Nipon, and on the 
16th of June the “ Challenger ” left Yoko- 
hama, and ran an easterly course between 
the parallels of 35° and 40° north latitude, 
as far as the meridian of 155° east. She 
then went nearly directly southwards and 
reached Honolulu, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, on the 27th of July. 

Between Japan and these latter islands 
twenty-four observing-stations were satis- 
factorily established. At the first station, 
just forty miles to the south-east of No- 
Sima Lighthouse, they had a successful 
trawl, and among a mass of starfish and 
other echinoderms there was found a 
giant hydroid polyp, apparently referable 
to the genus AZonocaulus. The hydranth 
was nine inches across from tip to tip of 
the expanded (non-retractile) tentacles, and 
the hydrocaulus or stem was seven feet 
four inches high, with a diameter of half 
aninch. This wonderful form was found 





once again nearer to Honolulu. The 
deepest sounding got off Japan was 3,950 
fathoms, with a red-clay bottom. The 
temperature-observations gave a singular 
result; the surface temperature had fallen 
to 65° F., and the belt of water above 50° 
F. was reduced in depth to considerabl 
less than one hundred fathoms, while al 
the isotherms, at all events to the depth of 
four hundred fathoms, rose in proportion. 
There seems to be little doubt, from a 
comparison of the American tempera- 
ture results with those of the “ Challen- 
ger,” that this sudden diminution of tem- 
perature is due to a cold-surface flow from 
the sea of Okhotsk, and possibly attaining 
its maximum at the season of the melting 
of the snow over the vast region drained 
by the Amoor and Siberian rivers with a 
southern overflow. 

The soundings from Yokohama to Hon- 
olulu were very uniform as to depth, 
The average of twenty-two being 2,858 
fathoms, and the bottom was pretty gener- 
ally red clay. In some cases the trawl 
came up half filled with large lumps of 
pumice, which seemed to have drifted 
about till they became water-logged. The 
red clay was also found full of concretions, 
mainly consisting of peroxide of manga- 
nese, round, oval, or mammillated, and 
very irregular, varying in size from a grain 
of mustard-seed to a large potato. On 
breaking these they are found to consist 
of concentric layers, having a radiating 
fibrous arrangement, and usually starting 
from a nucleus consisting of some foreign 
body, such as a piece of pumice, a shark’s 
tooth, or such like. 

A delightful fortnight was spent on the 
Sandwich Islands; numerous excursions 
were undertaken. In the Government 
Library at Honolulu there was a splendid 
collection of scientific books, which en- 
abled many points in the natural histor 
of some of the species found to be veri- 
fied. Onthe 11th of August Hawaii was 
visited, and the crater of Kilauea was ex- 
plored. On the roth Hawaii was left, and 
the course of the “Challenger” was due 
south to Tahiti Many soundings and 
dredgings were made on the way, the aver- 
age depth being twenty-eight hundred 
fathoms, with a bottom of red clay, and 
many things of great interest to the biolo- 
gist were discovered. Tahiti was reached 
early in September, and amid the charms 
of this island, by some better known as 
Otaheite, the time sped quickly until Octo- 
ber; every opportunity was made use of 
to get acquainted with the productions, 
climate, geological structure, and inhabi- 
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tants of the island. Leaving iton the 2d a 
section was made across to the island of 
Juan Fernandez, a distance of about four 
thousand miles, with an average depth of 
2,160 fathoms. Juan Fernandez was 
reached on the 13th of November, and 
two days were spent exploring every cor- 
ner of it, and large collections were made. 
The ship anchored in the harbor of Val- 
paraiso on the 19th. Three weeks were 
here spent to recruit, and then the “ Chal- 
lenger,” leaving on the roth of December, 
started on a cruise round Cape Horn to 
the Falklands. 


1876. 

Tue Falkland Islands were reached 
about the roth of January, and some three 
weeks being spent in explorations among 
the islands on the South-American coast, 
Monte Video was visited on the 15th of 
February, when, after a week’s sojourn, 
homewards was the cry, and on the 23rd 
the “ Challenger ” left for her last section 
across the Atlantic in the direction of 
Ascension Island and St. Vincent. At 
the Cape Verd Islands she once more was 
in familiar waters and had encircled the 
world. The former was reached on the 
27th of March, and a week was spent at 
George Town, when stores were com- 
pleted and a few supernumeraries taken 
on board. Onthe 18th of April St. Vin- 
cent was reached, and the final start for 
home made on the 26th; her arrival at 
Spithead on the 24th of May is now mat- 
ter of history. We are glad to be able to 
report that all of both staffs are in the en- 
joyment of perfect health. 

This sketch of the “Challenger’s ” 
cruise has, from the very necessity of the 
case, been an imperfect one; time and 
space both failed, or we would have gladly 
told of visits to Heard Island, the strange 
breeding-place of the giant albatross, of 
fights with sea-elephants, and of many of 
the new and rare animals found in the 
depths of the three oceans. We would 
here also like to have subjoined a sketch 
of the chief scientific results of the voy- 
age; but perhaps it were better left un- 
done, for we know that a “ Narrative of 
the Cruise of the ‘Challenger,’ ” from the 
able pen of the head of her civilian staff, 
is already in an advanced state of prepara- 
tion. From the glimpses we have got of 
it, from the beauty of the illustrations that 
will appear in it, we feel sure that it will 
be one of the most deeply interesting as 
well as fascinating books published. It 
will be not a mere narration of events, but 
contain, as well, descriptions and figures 
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of all the new forms, forming a most 
worthy contribution to physical geogra- 
phy, to ethnology, and to zoology and 
botany. 


From Good Words. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 
AUTHOR OF “LADY BELL,’”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
(continued.) 


THE bulk of Pleasance’s little inheri- 
tance, of which the deposit-receipt had 
reached her in due time, and which at her 
own request had been transferred to one 
of the Cheam banks, was there to defray 
the extra expenses of setting up in life 
and enable the couple to begin house- 
keeping, while retaining a modest reserve 
for a rainy day. 

Pleasance had from the first got good 
out of her money; but in her power and 
inclination to maintain herself by her own 
industry, she had never till now known 
what a great personal boon it might be to 
have a little money at her disposal, to 
smooth difficulties, to make matters easy, 
and to render safe steps which might have 
been dangerous. She began for the first 
time to be grateful on her own account to 
her father for having spared this money 
for his children, and to reflect wistfully 
on the scraps of information which had 
reached her of his having labored in his 
voluntary expatriation, though without 
success, to increase their store. Poor 
father! he had known something of life ; 
he had been aware that what was enough 
for Pleasance in her present low estate, 
would have by no means served both her 
and Anne in a higher station. 

It was such delight to Pleasance to 
think that she could give this help to Joel 
Wray in bringing about their marriage ; 
and she was sure that Joel in his simplic- 
ity, and in the sincerity of his love, would 
not be too proud to take from her what 
she could give, in the spirit in which she 
would give it, but, on the contrary, that 
he would rejoice with her in receiving 
what, in other circumstances, he would as 
gladly have bestowed. 

Pleasance had the undoubting happi- 
ness of achild in that unbounded trust in 
Joel Wray’s disinterestedness, which was 
only partly justified by appearances; be- 
cause a man may be lavish of his gifts, 
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and even recklessly generous, after a 
fashion, and for that very reason may pos- 
sess himself of his neighbor’s gifts as if 
they were his by right, and may squander 
them still more freely than he has spent 
his own. 

Pleasance could not tell and did not 
ask what hostage Joel would give for his 
working steadily, and earning sufficient 
wages to keep both himself and her in the 
future. 

She was ready to do as he wished, but 
for her own part she would prefer that 
they should sacrifice a good deal by re- 
maining in the country. She shrank a 
little, though she would meet anything for 
Joel’s sake, share anything with Joel, 
from encountering the portion of working, 
people ina great city—the mean quar- 
ters, the limited, crowded accommodations, 
the close, foul air, above all, the strange, 
it might be evil, associations; though 
Pleasance knew better than to think for a 
moment that the low any more than the 
high must be the vicious. But like most 
healthy, simple constitutions, and most 
sensitive, imaginative natures, she clung 
to the country with its space and freedom, 
its pure air, and sweet sights and sounds, 
which were open to all. 

Then Pleasance must have Mrs. Balls 
with her, to care for and cheer her kind 
old cousin’s last years. Joel, who had so 
much consideration and tenderness for 
others, would not say nay to that; and he 
would soon cause Mrs. Balls to forget 
poor Long Dick, even so far as making a 
pet and idol of him, Joel Wray, was con- 
cerned; for Joel had nice son’s ways to 
old women, as Pleasance had seen and 
admired in his behavior to Phillis Plum. 

For Mrs. Balls’s content it would be 
well if the united family could continue’ 
where Pleasance had made her second 
beginning in life~and had grown up in it 
till she was fain to think of Manor Farm 
and Saxford—their familiar rusticities 
and rudenesses, their friendliness and en- 
mity, their comforts and troubles, with the 
fond forbearance, kindly regard, and faith- 
ful pride that a true heart feels for its na- 
tive place. Joel seemed to have taken to 
the neighborhood, and might get work, 
whether as carpenter or farm-laborer, 
there as elsewhere, and she would cer- 
tainly be more secure of work in her turn 
where she was known and respected, as 
Pleasance felt with honest satisfaction. 

, But Joel should settle all those particu- 
ars. 

Joel was not slow to claim his title to 
enter into the preliminary arrangements. 
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He came the next day at the midday un- 
oking —for the autumn ploughing was 
egun, and he was doing his best to work 

a pair of horses —straight to the manor- 

house and asked, with a smile on his lips 

and a little color in his brown cheek, but 
without any faltering or equivocating, to 
speak with Pleasance. 

It was the first moment that he was at 
liberty, but it was an inconvenient mo- 
ment. It cost him his dinner, to Phillis 
Plum’s chagrin, and it interrupted Pleas- 
ance at her own meal, to Mrs. Balls’s in- 
dignation. Notwithstanding Pleasance 
might please herself about her dinner as 
about her lover, since the lower men and 
women descend in the social scale the 
more they are privileged to dwell in a lib- 
erty hall, until the savage’s license of eat- 
ing when he is hungry and drinking when 
he is thirsty is within sight. 

Joel Wray cared little for his empty 
stomach provided he could get Pleasance 
to himself for an hour among the brown- 
podded sweet peas and _ green-seeded 
candy-tuft, and the russet bushy walnut- 
trees, which remained as a relic of the 
long-fled dignity of the manor. The au- 
tumn sun was shining as yet, though a 
shower was threatening to fall. But what 
cared the couple, at the height of their 
bliss, for anything so merely mundane in 
its damping as raindrops? It was not 
possible to damp the two in their perfect 
confidence, entire agreement, and true 
love. 

“T have come to see what I am to do, 
Pleasance,” he said gaily; “you know 
something must be done immediately.” 

“But we cannot marry right out of 
hand, Joel,” said Pleasance, with a little 
coy laugh, while pleased in her heart that 
her lover should desire to strike when the 
iron was hot —should propose to conduct 
one of those short, sharp wooings which 
the old adage pronounces pre-eminently 
happy. “I have not even spoken to Mrs. 
Balls.” 

“ Then speak to her, darling, or let me 
speak to her, at once. I am not going to 
be put off a. moment longer than 1| can 
help.- I have more reason than most men 
to press for aspeedy marriage.” He gave 
a little conscious laugh in his turn, but 
there was an excited restlessness in the 
laugh and in his joy that was not in Pleas- 
ance’s happiness. She judged it might be 
the difference between man and woman 
which in his ardor thus panted for the at- 
tainment of an end. 

Pleasance’s knowledge of life, whether 
derived from personal experience or 
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books, had not been of the increasingly ar- 
tificial, egotistical kind of the present day. 
She had not seen and read much of the 
exceeding wariness, well-nigh reluctance, 
with which a large proportion of intending 
bridegrooms are understood to approach 
the altar while deceitfully soliciting the 
company of their chosen brides as to a 
triumph, not toa sacrifice, a feast, not to a 
fast. Had it been otherwise she would 
have been still more struck with and flat- 
tered by Joel’s eagerness for the fulfil- 
ment of their promise. Joel Wray, 
whether because of his humble origin, 
which, although it had not deprived him 
of intelligence or prevented him from ac- 
quiring knowledge, might have delivered 
him from the burden of over-estimation of 
his own merits and chances, whether 
from an innate peculiarity in the young 
fellow, was wild to marry Pleasance Hat- 
ton with as little probation as possible. 

“We have nothing to keep us waiting,” 
Joel urged, “after consulting our own hap- 
piness. To stay to consult others would 
only be a needless waste of time and peace, 
for you know that friends never agree 
upon the marriage of fellows or girls in 
whom they are interested. It is the one 
point on which the most devoted of friends 
cannot be trusted; in fact, it does seem 
that the more they are devoted, the less 
they can be trusted. I suppose that is 
the reason why the Bible bids a man leave 
father and mother, and cleave to his wife. 
When will you be my wife, Pleasance, my 
very own wife, for life and death? Will 
you be ready in a week? No? Surely 
you are not going to take a month, when 
you are perfection where you stand, and 
don’t require the splendors of a fine 
lady’s trousseau to make you fairer, or 
dearer, or happier?” 

“You must allow time for the banns to 
be put up,” said Pleasance jestingly. 

“Oh, yes, the banns to be sure, but 
that is all we want, isn’t it, Pleasance? It 
is good to want so little; to be all in all 
to each other, when we are to walk 
through the rest of life, up hill and down 
dale, side by side. Do you know, Pleas- 
ance, it seems to me the very poetry of 
marriage to take each other thus simply, 
while it is for better for worse, till death 
do us part, and beyond death, if God 
will!” 

“T heard once of a marriage that would 
suit yeur fancy,” Pleasance told him. “ It 
happened away in the hop-country, where 
strangers come for the hop-harvest. The 


banns were published on successive Sun- 
days for two of these strangers whom no- 
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body knew, and when the time came for 
the marriage, the couple (they were an 
elderly pair, worn with toil and care), with 
a friend to give away the bride, simply left 
the field where they had been working, 
and went into the church in their working- 
clothes, coarse and soiled, and so were 
married.” 

“ That was grand in its way,” said Joel 
enthusiastically. 

“Yes,” assented Pleasance, with a flush 
of pleasure at his sympathy with her own 
sentiment. “I think that must have been 
avery real marriage. I mean that it was 
stripped of all mere glitter, even in prett 
fancies, and that the couple took eac 
other at their poorest and plainest. But if 
they loved each other, what did it matter? 
They had all that was worth caring for in 
marriage when they had each other and 
their love. Gold is gold still, and cannot 
be rendered dross, though it may have 
been subjected to hard usage, and left dull 
and dinted.” 

“Tam altogether with you, Pleasance,” 
said Joel, with a fond appreciation of what 
was heroic in her standard of truth. “ But 
now tell me your views for me in our mar- 
riage.” 

“ But you are not to be at my bidding,” 
objected Pleasance; “I am to be at 
yours.” 

“Yes, yes; I am to be lord and master, 
don’t fear. I am not going to resign m 
rule,” said Joel, looking, as he often did, 
decidedly younger than Pleasance, though 
the greater youthfulness was not in years, 
and lay rather in lack of experience than 
in weakness of character. ‘ Only when I 
can do it with a good conscience, I am to 
lay my rule at your feet, and at all times 
you are to reign as my queen consort. Do 
you hear that, Pleasance ?” 

“T hear and believe it,” said Pleasance ; 
“but it would sound funny to most people 
to hear you and me, a working man and 
woman, speaking of being kings and 
queens. I am afraid it is a little high- 
flown.” 

“No, it ain’t,” protested Joel seriously. 
“Veritable kings and queens have to go 
back in their ancestors to the times 


When Adam delved and Eve span.” 


“ And there was the first gentleman in 
the first working-man,” chimed in Pleas- 
ance brightly. 

“No doubt, dear; and you are a lady 
in a working-woman, a true lady because 
you are not in the least ashamed of being 
a working-woman.” 

“No, I am not ashamed,” said Pleas- 
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ance quietly; “I chose it so far. I must 
tell you all about that some day. I like 
working-people best.” 

“ Do you mean that you would not have 
cared for me, if I had beena gentleman ?” 
asked Joel curiously, picking up a fallen 
walnut and beginning to peel off its split 
green husk assiduously, with his eyes fixed 
on the operation. 

“T hardly think I should,” she answered 
candidly. “If you had been — not one of 
the gentlemen and ladies that we have 
just been speaking of — not Adam’s sort ; 

ut a gentleman in outward circumstances, 
idle, luxurious, effeminate.” 

“But gentlemen in outward circum- 
stances need not be idle, luxurious, or 
effeminate,” said Joel Wray in gentle re- 
monstrance. 

“I know they need not. I know many 
of them work harder with their heads than 
we work with our hands; but they are 
the exception in their class, and we are 
the rule in ours; and I like to see and 
think of you, Joel, as hard at work. I 
think that working-men look then as if 
they were conquering the material world. 
I don’t wonder at some ladies forgetting 
themselves, as it is called, and leaving 
their station to marry working-men. No, 
I don’t like ladies and gentlemen,” ended 
Pleasance, shaking her head. “ That is, I 
don’t care for them so as to wish to belong 
to them.” 

“Then you would not like to be a lady 
—a lady out and out?” he continued to 
press the question. 

“Oh, no,” she said emphatically, “I 
should wear my heart out as a lady — not 
only have I no desire for it, but I would 
not be it for any consideration. I know I 
should make a very sorry lady. I was in 
process of being made one when I was a 
girl at a ladies’ school, and in spite of my 
dear Miss Cayley, who was a very good 
schoolmistress, in spite of my own sister 
Anne, who was a thorough little lady, not 
only inwardly but outwardly, my friends 
were kept in constant anxiety about me 
because I showed every symptom of prov- 
ing a very odd specimen of ladyhood.” 

When Pleasance stopped speaking, 
Joel Wray remained silent, and she had 
an impression that she had vexed him 
somehow. Wasit by the supposition that 
in other circumstances she would not have 
come to care for him? 

Pleasance was no coquette where co- 
quetry is ungenerous, and she hastened to 
remove the impression. 

“It is idle guessing what I should have 
done if you had been a gentleman, for we 





should never have met in that case; but it 
would have been my great misfortune 
then, for you would still have been Joel.” 

“ And what is Joel?” he asked quickly. 

“ Why, you know very well Joel is Joel,” 
said Pleasance a little impatiently, and 
twisting her fingers together with a bash- 
fulness tending to awkwardness, which 
was unusual in her. “Of course no other 
person could be Joel —there could not be 
another man like Joel to me in the world. 
I never saw any one like him, and though 
I have not lived very long till I have had 
the good fortune to find him—I know I 
could not find another like him — mind, to 
me, for I don’t wish to make him vain, 
though I lived to the age of a hundred.” 

“ That is my Pleasance, my jewel among 
women, whatever the setting,” cried Joel 
ecstatically, putting his arm round her 
and showing himself altogether mollified. 
“ But we are coming to no resolution how 
we are to proceed, and we must not lose 
time.” 

Then she told him with shy pride, and 
at the same time with instinctive care that 
he should not feel the obligation, of her 
few hundred pounds which she had inher- 
ited from her father who had married 
beneath him. 

He listened with great interest to the 
origin of her fortune, and questioned her 
with animation as to what she knew of her 
father’s antecedents, saying that she would 
grace any name —and Hatton was a good 
name; but he would not have been sur- 
prised to find her well-born on both sides 
of the house. 

She saw that he was pleased to hear of 
her gentle descent, and was not sure that 
it was nota little weakness in him to be 
so pleased ; but it was an innocent weak- 
ness, and if it gave him pleasure, what 
then? She was not going to marry an 
impossible monster of perfection, besides 
the fact that she was far from perfection 
herself. It was more than enough to her 
that Joel was true and brave, and oh! how 
tender of the woes of his fellows, and 
clever and bright! He might be crotch- 
ety as well as versatile, and innocently 
vain into the bargain—these were very 
pardonable spots on the sun. Moreover, 
she had read, though she had never felt it 
in her own experience — indeed, she had 
been driven to the opposite extremity by 
the catastrophe which had early befallen 
her — that to some, and those among the 
most poetic, if not the most powerful 
minds, rank and station, with their dignity 
and harmony, offer a strong attraction. 
She had never suspected Joel Wray of a 
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hankering after gentility; but it might be 
there for aught she knew — only of this 
she was certain, that it was a very harm- 
less hankering, not at all affecting his 
simplicity and integrity witness the 
philosophy with which he accommodated 
himself to the hardships of his day’s-man 
life, his opinion coinciding with her own 
on what constituted a true marriage, and 
his positive indifference to the close of her 
tale. 

For Joel had not only listened with per- 
fect composure to her intended employ- 
ment of her riches—of the existence of 
which he might have known previously — 
for their joint benefit, his coolness had 
approached to carelessness. 

Pleasance was even slightly taken aback 
by this sublimity of indifference on Joel’s 
part. He seemed to care as little for her 
having the money which she was so glad 
to give him, as she cared for the raindrops 
which had begun to patter through the 
leaves of the dusky green walnut-tree. 

It was not that he looked put out again, 
but simply that after delaying her narra- 
uve for the small matter of her father’s 
having happened to be one of the gentle- 
folks about whom they had differed, he 
had hurried her on over the more impor- 
tant portion of her story. 

Large-hearted as Pleasance was, she 
was a shade mortified in her turn. It was 
not that she exaggerated her slender 
amount of property, cr made much of her- 
self on account of it, but she had already 
conned and reconned the advantage that 
it was to be to her and Joel at the present 
epoch of their lives, with the delight of 
her having it in her power to confer this 
advantage and the glory to her of transfer- 
ring the power. And that he should 
receive the communication with worse 
than the stolidity of Long Dick — with an 
apparent thoughtlessness that savored of 
frivolity, was trying to Pleasance. 

She had prided herself on Joel’s disin- 
terestedness, but this seemed disinterested- 
ness appertaining to folly. 

At last he gave her some explanation of 
his manner. 

“Did you mean that your hundreds 
were all to go towards setting us up?” he 
said, rousing himself. ‘“ That was a great 
deal too good of you, dear. You must let 
me contribute my share. Did you not 
know that I had savings? To be sure, I 
have savings.” 

Certainly it was to Joel’s credit that, 
day’s-man as he was living, he had _ held 
savings in the background. When Pleas- 
ance had time to reflect upon the matter, 
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she would be rationally pleased with and 
grateful for the unlooked-for, off-hand 
announcement. It was like him, too, to 
have been silent on so important a partic- 
ular, and to refer to it at last incidentally 
in this easy fashion. 

But at the moment, the allusion which 
ought to have been welcome, came upon 
Pleasance with the effect of a disturbing 
element, overturning her programme, and 
well-nigh disconcerting her who was near- 
ly as unworldly as her lover. 

However, Joel Wray was not only cap- 
tivated with Pleasance Hatton, he was 
enamoured of her with the whole force of 
a nature that was both passionate and 
stubborn in its crude impulsiveness and 
rashness, only he had not a woman’s eyes, 
and he did not perceive as she might have 
perceived, that his divided attention and 
inclination to pass on with their conversa- 
tion disappointed her. 

“ Pleasance,” he said suddenly, throwing 
off the abstraction which had stolen over 
him, “have you thought that while you 
are willing to trust me with your means, 
and what, had they been ten thousand 
times larger, would still have been ten 
thousand times better worth — yourself, 
you have never asked a single word about 
me farther than I have chosen to tell you? 
Have you not considered that there may 
be points — about my people, for instance, 
and my rearing—which you will not 
like?” 

“It is you yourself, Joel, that I am 
going to marry,” said Pleasance firmly 
and tenderly, “and I know you to be what 
I can trust. Of course I should care to 
hear all about you. I think that I should 
never weary of hearing what you did when 
you were a boy, during your short school- 
ing and your first apprenticeship, and how 
manful you were as an apprentice. Oh! 
I know all about it,” she continued, fondly 
and proudly, “about the first money you 
saved to buy a book—second-hand and 
ata book-stall, I daresay, I have read of 
such good beginnings — before you were 
old enough to join a mechanic’s institute. 
I hardly require you to tell me, I see all 
the outlines for myself,” she finished with 
shining eyes; “I only want you to fill 
them in.” 

“ But if it should all have been different 
from what you suppose?” he said wist- 
fully. 

“It could not have been very different,” 
she said confidently, “unless you had 
more difficulties to struggle with than I 
have imagined; and then I should but 
leve you more dearly for your courage and 
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perseverance. As for your mother and 
sister, Joel—I think you have only a 
mother and sister, at least you have never 
referred to any other relation — I shall be 
too pleased to hear all about them. I 
hope they will like me, as I shall love 
them well for your sake, if they will let 
me. But, don’t you see, it must be for 
your sake to begin with, and therefore I 
can wait tillsuch time as you choose to 
make us friends even by hearsay. I have 
always thought that it was one of the 
good things of working-people that, how- 
ever united in other respects, each man 
and woman stood ina sense apart, and in 
all the great events of their lives could act 
singly and independently. You said a lit- 
tle while ago that it made marriage simple 
and true. It is as if working for himself 
and herself made a man and a woman of 
a lad and a girl, and fitted them to choose 
their own roads in life, and their own com- 
panions on those roads, with none to call 
in question their right of judgment.” 

“ That is all right, but I must admit this 
to you,” he confessed with some agitation, 
“that Iam not on terms with my mother 
and sister at present. They took offence 
at the first hint of my coming into the 
country as I have done. We hada dis- 
pute, and parted on the dispute. I start- 
ed without a word.” 

“But you could work as you pleased,” 
said Pleasance, swift to resent for him the 
undue interference of his mother and sis- 
ter. 

“Oh! yes, I was of age, and my own 
master, and all that sort of thing,” an- 
swered he quickly. 

“ Joel,” cried Pleasance, “ how different- 
ly you London work-people speak from us 
country folks! We never hear of coming 
of age here unless for lords’ or squires” 
sons, at least.” 

“ In town we ape our betters,” said Joel 
promptly. “But about my pcople, they 
will come round in time. Indeed, I cauld 
make my sister Jane come round any day. 
She is a dear little thing, and was always 
fond of me; only she swears by my 
mother, which is but right and natural in 
an only daughter. As for the old lady — 
oh! dear, no, she is not very old,” —he 
corrected himself, and laughing with recov- 
ered cheerfulness in response to the ex- 
pression of Pleasance’s face; “she is not 
more than six-and-forty, | am glad to say, 
but she is old to us, you know, and she 
has her prejudices, as we have ours, | 
daresay, though you are the wisest, as 
well as the best and dearest woman in the 
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world. But these prejudices must and 
will give way, and all will come right in the 
end. I thought I had better mention the 
difference with my family, to explain why 
I could not make you acquainted with 
them, or have them here for our wedding,” 
he said frankly, with the relieved air of a 
person who had discharged an unpleasant 
obligation, and was happy in proportion. 

“ I did not suppose they could be here,” 
said Pleasance, opening her eyes, “be- 
cause of the expense. Some day, when 
we are all relations and friends, we may 
go and see them,— it would be better 
for us to bear the inconvenience and cost. 
It is well to speak of railways having 
made travelling easy, but travelling is 
never easy for working-people.” And 
then she wondered within herself whether 
it was mean of her to feel pleased that she 
should have her young husband all to her- 
self at first. “I am speaking,” continued 
Pleasance, with an effort after lightness 
and with a heightened color which showed 
how much she had the wish at heart, “as 
if it were fixed that we should live in the 
country, and hereabouts.” 

“ Look here, should you like that very 
much to begin with, Pleasance?” he 
asked. 

“Oh yes, I should,” she owned. 

“ Then. you shall have your wish,” he 
said, in a low, loving tone; “and perhaps 
it will help to reconcile you to changes 
that may have to come afterwards.” 

“TI shall not want to be reconciled to 
anything when I am with you, Joel,” she 
said softly, fearing that she had been too 
eager in her wish, and grieved if he should 
think for a moment that she could be cap- 
tious and exacting to him, who was con- 
sulting her in everything, who was so 
mindful of what was due to her, and so 
caressingly kind. 

“So you think just now; but we shall 
see,” he answered smilingly. “ Not that 
I think you will want anything that I can 
give you, or that you will be unreasonable 
in asking me to do for you what I cannot 
do. You will be pleased to hear that 
Martin — the carpenter, you know, in the 
village —has offered me a job or two 
when I have looked in upon him, and I 
can fall back on ihat if Long Dick will 
not have me working here. Poor Long 
Dick ! have you thought of him?” 

“ He will get over it,” said Pleasance, 
with determined hopefulness; “he is not 
suffering so great a loss; he will do bet- 
ter for himself. If I was made for you, I 


could not have been made forhim. There 
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is his cousin, Lizzie Blennerhasset; if he 
would only think of her in that way. 
She loves him — it is no secret as ——’ 

“As you love me,” suggested Joel, 
laughing softly. 

“No,” denied Pleasance honestly. “ It 
is little to say that I am willing to give 
you myself and all I have; and it is need- 
to vow, as lovers vow in books, that I 
would die for you, since I am not likely to 
be called upon to prove = words, though 
I think I might; and surely I am going to 
do more when I mean to live for you. 
Yet in spite of all, 1 am certain it is not 
in me to sink my identity in another’s, and 
be content to be his servant and slave, to 
follow him like a dog, as Lizzie Blenner- 
hasset follows Long Dick.” 

“Tam quite satisfied with what you are 
and what you give,” he swore roundly. 

“And about Mrs. Balls, Joel?” she 
was emboldened to say, with a sweet be- 
seeching tone in her boldness. “It is 
better that we should understand each 
other thoroughly; it would not be fair 
otherwise, and I cannot abide unfairness. 
She has been such a faithful cousin to me 
and mine; she was kind to my mother; 
she took Anne and me in when we were 
homeless. Anne died at the manor- 
house, and I have lived here ever since, a 
burden on Mrs. Balls’s kindness for many 
aday. I could not bear to leave her now 
that 1 am independent, and can be of use 
to her, when she is getting old; and I 
fear that she has been breaking up fast 
this last summer, for she is not quite like 
herself. I know that she has been unjust 
to you, but she set her heart on my mar- 
rying Long Dick, and she has been 
thwarted. If you would bear with 
her ° 

“Say no more, Pleasance,” he _ inter- 
rupted her: “ Mrs. Balls is your cousin, 
and was your guardian —that is enough. 
You do not think that I cannot find room 
and forbearance for my wife’s oldest and 
best friend?” he demanded, with some- 
thing like reproach in his tone. 

At that moment Mrs. Balls’s voice, 
grown sour and querulous, reached them 
from one of the many little manor-house 
windows, in which her face, dragged and 
paled from its old comely roundness, ap- 
peared framed. 

“JT dunno, Pleasance, if I be called on 
to let you please yourself a-stayin’ in the 
garden and a-gettin’ on your dead of cold 
in the wet, with the good ribs on mutton 
and taties a-spoilin’ all the time. As for 
anybody as is so left to hisself as to keep 
you a-gossippin’ in such a shower I can tell 
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him Long Dick d’ be past with the hosses, 
he do, them ten minents agone; and for as 
heady as my gen’leman is, he had better 
take heed to thatten.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CLEM BLENNERHASSET FINDS A PATRON. 


THAT evening Joel Wray was in the 
village of Saxford, getting rid of his lei- 
sure as he best might. Pleasance had not 
wished him to be present at the ebullition 
of poor Mrs. Balls’s disappointment when 
she should hear that what she had dreaded 
had actually taken place, and that the end 
had come summarily to Long Dick’s pro- 
tracted suit. An audacious interloper had 
stepped in lightly and won, in a twinkling, 
the prize, while Long Dick, in the view of 
its very value, was still but humming and 
hawing. Anxiety and hope for him and 
his ally were alike over forever. 

Joel felt of his own accord, with intui- 
tive delicacy, that he could not, having 
regard for Mrs. Lalls’s feelings, be made 
—as Pleasance’s accepted lover, and 
soon to be her bridegroom — free of the 
manor-house at once, on this very first 
evening. He had as clear a comprehen- 
sion that there would be no use in trying 
to decoy Pleasance from her difficult duty 
of breaking the news to her kinswoman, 
and striving to reconcile the old woman to 
what was inevitable. To do him justice, 
he had only a passing inclination — sub- 
dued quickly by his strong, if warped, 
sense of honor, as well as by his abundant 
generosity —to wile Pleasance from her 
mission, in order to bear him company 
that he might bask in the sunshine of her 
presence, and forget everything which he 
was fain to forget in his vivid rejoicing 
consciousness of what he considered a 
singular and unsurpassable combination of 
perfections warranting any struggle and 
sacrifice. He summed up these perfec- 
tions in his lover’s folly as strength and 
sweetness, beauty and goodness, simplicity 
and knowlec'ge, spirit and gentleness. 

Joel could not have his natural and 
chosen companion, and yet he was in the 
humor for company. He was so happy, 
and at the same time so restless and ex- 
cited, that he had difficulty in containing 
himself. He wanted to have some one to 
tell indirectly how happy he was, and thus 
to meet man’s first and last need of sym- 
pathy. 

If Joel’s happiness had owned any other 
source, he would have sought Long Dick 
and poured out to him — overwhelmingly, 
while it was still in a vague and figurative 
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form, till Pleasance should remove the 
padlock from his lips —his supreme, in- 
toxicating delight. 

In spite of his mercurial and somewhat 
fantastical and passionate disposition, the 
lad’s liking for the rude, strong, sometimes 
grossly erring man who had been moulded 
by that nature, with which he came into 
closest contact, was altogether sincere. 
Joel Wray’s friendship for Long Dick was 
so real and friendly, that though Dick was 
far removed from Joel spiritually, yet Joel 
was pleased and proud to think that a 
cherished experiment of his where Long 
Dick was concerned had signally pros- 
pered. The two had not only met on 
common ground: they had made a pac- 
tion together, and Joel had achieved a 
conquest of Long Dick, and disarmed 
him by disarming himself chivalrously, 
when the men’s interests had clashed on 
the tenderest point. But all the more 
Joel shrunk from being himself the bearer 
of the earliest tidings of that triumph 
which, however softened in the telling, 
must be next to a death-blow to Long 
Dick. Long Dick would not be flesh and 
blood if his immediate impulse did not 
prove more or less bitter. Yet it was not 
the resentment from which Joel recoiled: 
it was the misery under the resentment, 
which the lad could not think of and pre- 
serve his own elation, and which seemed 
to give Long Dick a lasting claim on his 
more fortunate comrade. 

In the circumstances, and the dire dearth 
of all other companionship, Joel sud- 
denly bethought himself of Pleasance’s 
friend Lizzie Blennerhasset’s hobble-de- 
hoy brother Clem and his musical gift, of 
which Joel had been certified by more 


than hearsay, having come across the boy. 


and his music occasionally. He recalled 
a half-formed intention which he had en- 
tertained in reference to the rustic genius. 
The better day the better deed, and Joel 
was prone to mark this happiest day by 
some special act of kindness to one of 
those fellow-creatures for whom he enter- 
tained so warm a good-will. The notion 
did not proceed from his having any de- 
cided musical faculty, though he had a 
smattering of musical as of many other 
kinds of knowledge. The inclination to 
exert himself on Clem’s behalf was rather 
the result of a peculiar inclination on 
Joel’s part at this period of his life, and 
probably to be modified at a later date, by 
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Pleasance Hatton, on the first receipt of 
the information that she would succeed to 
a little money, had betrayed a similar in- 
clination, showing the fellow-feeling in 
this, as in other respects, between the 
young people. But Pleasance’s was an 
extremely modest and tame version of the 
malady, compared to the aggravated form 
under which Joel Wray labored. 

In the course of the showery evening, 
which in his present frame of mind was so 
balmy in its showeriness, Joel wended his 
way to Saxford, and to those central 
strongholds of the village, Smith Blenner- 
hasset’s forge and the Brown Cow. 

The rain did not prevent the usual 
lounging evening visiting of Saxford, and 
as he passed the shed with the forge and 
the open door of the smith’s house and 
family-room he looked in and saw that on 
this occasion the Blennerhassets’ premises 
formed the great gathering-ground. Knots 
of men in smocks and aprons stood round 
the brawny smith on the glowing smithy. 
The house-place had also its circle of 
frowsy matrons, with clutching children, 
and slovenly young women — whose sole 
finery at the present moment was resplen- 
dent brassy earrings flashing with bits of 
colored glass —met about long, lank, 
chattering Mrs. Blennerhasset and her 
bouncing, buxom elder daughters. 

The discussions in either case were so 
engrossing that Joel passed without notice, 
and entered the Brown Cow, where he 
found that Host Morse and his hostess 
were absent attending the two evening 
assemblies next door. 

For a like reason the bar was tenant- 
less, save for a yawning, dawdling girl, 
who had not even the old lame potboy to 
cheer her. The appearance of the smart, 
saucy day’s-man up at the manor, * as was 
puttin’ out Long Dick with Madam,” af- 
forded an agreeable diversion, though 
Joel did nothing to justify the sensation 
beyond asking the girl in his pleasant way 
to call out Clem Blennerhasset an: his 
fiddle, if they were next door, and ask if 
he would come and sup with Joel Wray, 
and play him a tune afterwards. 

Clem, who was less than nobody in his 
father’s house, was soon forthcoming, and 
very ready for the supper, though it was 
limited to a rasher of bacon and a glass of 
ale, to which Joel sat down with his appe- 
tite taken away from him by sheer happi- 
ness. When the two were left alone, by 


the disenchantments and disappointments: the girl’s withdrawing after clearing awa 
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of experience, to play the onerous 7é/e of 
a little providence to the dwellers in any 
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the relics, Clem was ready to play on his 
beloved fiddle to a young man who formed 


world in which he happened to be moving. | an attentive and appreciative listener, after 
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the audiences to which Clem was accus- 
tomed. These were domineeringly pat- 
ronizing and fault-finding, but largely in- 
different, roaring out their conversation in 
the very act of beating time more obstrep- 
erously than when they were fairly dan- 
cing, and caring only for a thrumming din 
and for familiar country airs, the salient 
points of which were often guiltless alike 
of melody and harmony. 

“ What’ould you ’a?” Clem questioned, 
expecting, however, that Joel would say, 
as on former occasions, “ Whatever you 
like,” while Clem proceeded with his tun- 
ing, which Joel—so benevolent was his 
frame of mind — gulped down without so 
much as a hasty injunction to bring it toa 
speedy termination. 

As Clem spoke and tried his fiddle, his 
pitted, purple, puffy cheeks shook with in- 
tentness, and his small piggish eyes be- 
gan to glow — caught away as he was for 
the moment from all his other attributes 
and surroundings, and raised to a height 
to which neither Long Dick nor Joel Wray 
nor Pleasance could climb. 

The lad was dimly conscious of the 
transforming power, and cherished the 
consciousness in the silent drudging life 
which he led as his father’s assistant, of 
the reality of his gift, and his loyalty to it. 
“ Nowt but a fiddler,” Smith Blennerhasset 
and his wife would tell each other in angry 
mortification at their son and heir’s degen- 
eracy. “He’ont be nobry at the forge, he 
‘ont, and he might ’a been sich another 
strapper as Long Dick. We done nothing 
to ’a stunted mites and odds and ends on 
children. As for poor Liz, it were the 
Lor’ and the fire as done it, and no more 
to be said. Her hev done her best for her 
livin’, if her were not sich a main love-sick 
fool along on Long Dick, as it could never 
be thought would cast an eye on a poor 
limpin’ sparrer like our Liz, more by 
token he’s boun’ hand and foot to Pleas- 
ance Hatton up at t’ manor. But Clem, 
he d’ be as broad as he is long, and he 
might ’a cultiwated the strength on his 
arm and the cuteness on his eye, and been 
summat ona man. But, tell’ee what, mas- 
ter” (or ** missus,” as it chanced to be the 
smith or his wife who was lamenting), 
“he’ll be nowt but a fiddler, as will fiddle 
at marriages and bean-feasts, and if his 
sight fail, as seems the way on fiddlers, he 
will be led through the country at the tail 
on a dawg.” 

This was the most cheerful prognostica- 
tion that Clem ever heard from his friends 
of his future career, if he would be so in- 
fatuated as to stick to his fiddle, which 
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they did not forbid, nevertheless, because, 
being a working-man’s son, he had a young 
working-man’s early emancipation and re- 
sponsibility with regard to his lot, and 
Clem stuck to his fiddle, while in the ver 
sticking the evil prognostication lost muc 
of its terror. 

“T wish you to play something melting 
and joyous at the same time,” enjoined 
Joel, “something that will dissolve a 
man’s soul within him, but dissolve it in 
bliss, you understand, Clem.” 

“ Bor!” exclaimed the lad, staring. “I 
thought as you were riled along on those 
drownded sailors at Cheam.” 

In fact, Clem’s impression had been 
that he was called, as David had been 
called to Saul, to drive out of Joel a dark 
spirit, of whose existence Clem had been 
further convinced by Joel’s saying little — 
for him —and eating less. 

“So I was, Clem,” said Joel, passing 
his hand across his face, “but something 
else has come to me. Moods change, as 
you musicians should know.” 

“I know,” said Clem, volunteering an 
elucidation of the subject in question, “as 
how the bands on the sojers what go 
playin’ at a funeral the ‘Dead March in 
Saul,’ arter grave is dug and volley fired, 
turn their fifes and drums to ‘See the 
Conkerin’ Hero Comes,’ and sich like.” 

“Just so,” said Joel, “now fire away, 
Clem.” 

“ Somethin’ as is meltin’,” repeated 
Clem half aloud to himself, and tucking 
his fiddle under his chin, he drew his bow 
to the air of “ The Maid of Allan Water.” 

Joel listened to it, lying back in his 
chair, crossing his arms and half closing 
his bright black eyes. But he had a grave 
fault to find. “That is very sweet, I don’t 
deny it; but it is profoundly sad, you 
young shaver, in place of being cheery as 
the day. It is like a night instead of a 
morning song. Ain’t the words doleful, 
too? Don’t they run somewhat in this 
fashion ?— 


But the summer grief hath brought her, 
And the soldier false was he. 


No, no, that is not the thing at all. Try 
again, and succeed better this time, else 
you will crack your credit with me.” 
Clem’s faculties were all concentrated 
in his musical gift. Apart from it, he was 
a slow as well as an uncouth, though not a 
silly boy ; but when the appeal was ‘made 
to him through his peculiar genius, he 
ended by responding to it. A queer, 
comical sparkle of intelligence lighted up 
his ordinary plain, dull face. “1 weren’t 
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told it ’ud come to thatten, but will this 
suit gee and he struck up the wildly 
jovial strains of the Scotch air, “ Fye, let 
us a’ to the bridal.” 

Joel laughed gaily, though he still shook 
his head. “That is a great deal better, 
but still that is not the thing, my boy. 
Can’t you combine the feelings of the two ? 
If you could play Mendelssohn’s ‘ Wed- 
ding March,’ now that is about it.” 

“IT ’a heerd tell on Mendel — you 
knows what, it d’ be a foreign fangled 
name,” apologized Clem, with quiet confi- 
dence. ‘ Owd Stenhouse, as learned me, 
he could play summat as he said’ Mendel 
—dang the rest — made for the wiolin to 
be played by one David —there be a sen- 
sibler name as any man can say.” 

“Ah! that reminds me not to forget 
your business in my pleasure. Should 
you like to be a real musician, Clem? I 
mean, should you care to cut the forge, 
and give yourself up to your fiddle-prac- 
tising, and to master it so as to be able to 
make your bread by it, and to play it as 
well as Stenhouse, who taught you? Do 
you care for it enough to give yourself up 
to it like that?” 

Clem had no difficulty in following Joel 
Wray here. A mixture of eagerness and 
fearfulness came into the lad’s face, while 
he pushed nearer to his companion, ner- 
vously fingering the fiddle-strings with his 
thick, but in this instance flexible fingers. 

“ Mor’er and far’er both say I’ll end by 
bein’ nowt ’sept a fiddler, and think to 
fright me with the lowness and the hard- 
ships afore me in that line. But I’m none 
frighted or even worrited when they nag 
so. I s’pose I do be low and that; for, 
bor, d’ know, Joel, I’m most sure I ’ud 
like it, if 1 were let play my heart out and 
do nowt but fiddle, though I ’ud ’a to pay 
for it by makin’ my arm flee and my ears 
buz, and them a-roarin’ at bean-feasts, and 
though I were to go blin’ in the end and 
be dragged by a dawg. Tell’ee man, I 
’ud choice it afore I ’ud be the most strap- 
pin’est, flourishin’est smith, like far’er, if 
so be I ’ud to buy my rise by givin’ up my 
fiddle. There!” And the boy panted 
and glared defiantly at Joel as if he had 
been driven into making the most auda- 
cious and dreadful declaration on record. 

“But that was not in the least what I 
meant, Clem,” said Joel, stroking the 
down on his own upper lip encouragingly. 
“TI meant that you might so learn the 
fiddle, and come to play it, perhaps to 
teach it in your turn, as to earn a fair 
maintenance, and occupy an_ honorable 
position, certainly quite as honorable as 
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that of the stoutest smith who ever shod 
horse or struck hot iron. You are not 
singular in yourlove of music. There are 
well-paid musicians, and those who are 
thorough gentlemen, such as your friend 
‘ Mendel-dang-the-rest’ was in his days, 
There are schools for music—not so 
many as there ought to be, and will be, 
but still a few, as there are schools of art, 
medical schools, and mining-schools — 
where young musicians are reared and 
trained.” 

“T’ano stomach to be a gen’leman,” 
pronounced Clem decisively. “I ain’t fit, 
nor never will be.” 

“That’s the second time that I have 
heard the same sentiment in one day from 
two very different sources,” thought Joel, 
meditatively. “I wonder if the world is 
getting wiser, and the plebeian is ceasing 
to envy the patrician, nay, if in his supe- 
rior simplicity and philosophy the pleb 
has ceme to the conclusion that he has 
got the best of it? I wonder if Ruskin’s 
Arcadia is about to have a trial, and if so, 
shall I have graduated for a post in it?” 

“TI ’ud leave the gen’leman business to 
a smart town-bred chap like you, Joel, as 
is part gen’leman a’ready,” concluded 
Clem. 

“ Thanks.” Joelacknowledged the com- 
pliment sedately. 

“ But about them schools,” pursued 
Clem, roused out of his stolidity, and keen 
on the idea which had been suggested to 
him.  Stenhouse, he said nowt about 
’em, but they mightn’t ’a been in his day. 
Be there smith’s work ever wanted there, 
as a feller could do in exchange like?” 

“T fear not, Clem, unless it were such 
delicate mechanical work in relation to 
musical instruments as you could not at- 
tempt.” 

“ Not messagin’, nor cleanin’ on knives 
and shoes, nor nowt as I could turn my 
hand to for my keep, and just a lesson 
nows and thens?” besought Clem, with 
the painful urgency of a man whose hopes 
have been raised only to have them 
dashed to the ground. 

“ No, I am not aware that they have an 
equivalent for the old university servitor 
in the modern musical academies,” said 
Joel, speaking out his own thoughts rather 
than setting himself to enlighten Clem. 
“But cheer up, young one, don’t look so 
blank, I'll engage that you'll find a way. 
The thing would be for you to’ go up to 
London and stand an examination, and if 
you passed, and were approved of, I have 
a friend that has something to say in an 
academy of music, and that could give you 
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a lift so that you might be taken on free 
till you had accomplished — curriculum, 
or whatever they call it. Do you take me, 
Clem.” 

“Free sich as in our ’ospital?” sug- 
gested Clem. 

“ All right,” said Joel. 

“ But far’er ’ud never give me money to 
go up on sich a wild-goose chase to Lun- 
on,” said Clem, beginning to sink back 
into despair. “And mo’rer ’ouldn’t hold 
at he, as she do when the mawthers do 
want help for an outin’. I might run off 
and beg my way, but I could never ask as 
a beggar — not so much asa bit on rosin 
to make the bow go—when I were a lit- 
tle chap, and just beginnin’ to play. It 
would be mortal hard to ask now, with the 
sight and ’athout the dawg, yet —even 
for the fiddle.” 

“Here you are, Clem. I’lllend you the 
small sum necessary, from my wages, or 
rather from my savings,” offered the lav- 
ish Joel. 

“Tm a Dutchman!” exclaimed Clem, 
with unceremonious abruptness and in- 
credulity, and he proceeded to inquire 
with an equal absence of hypocrisy, “ Dev 
you ’a savings? I thought—we ’a all 
thought, you was a hand-to-mouth buffer.” 

“You have all thought wrong then,” 
said Joel composedly. 

“ Wunno you need your savin’s then?” 
Clem continued to ask anxiously, still per- 
plexed as well as dazzled by the splendor 
of the offer, and showing commendable 
consideration for the welfare of his rash 
friend, “if so be that you and Pleasance 
— wunno our Liz be mad as Long Dick is 
thrown over, though it d’ be grist to her 
own mill—make a marriage atween 

ou?” 

“ Never fear,” said Joel. “But I have 
never said anything of making a marriage 
with any lass. Mind, 1 have not said it, 
Clem.” 

“ But you a looked as if your heels were 
uppermost,” said Clem, with unlooked-for 
severity of satire. “Sittin? a grinnin’ 
there from ear to ear, kinder like a snake, 
and as if you were swallered up with 
pride; and you d’ be a-thrustin’ your shil- 
lin’s right and left on a wumblin’ lad as 
be’nt a drop’s blood to you, and as ’a on’y 
knowed you slight, to nod to and playa 
tune to, till this blessed night.” 

“You are a deep one yourself, Clem, 
deeper than I took you for. But have 
you never heard of ‘village Hampdens,’ 
and ‘mute inglorious Miltons’ (Handels 
and Haydns would be more appropriate 
in this case), and of folk being so pos- 
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sessed as to desire to draw out the com- 
pulsory dumb and win for them speech, 
hearing, and a reward?” 

“If you mean a reward on fiddlin’,” 
said Clem, scratching his head, “all the 
reward on it as a not come from its own 
guts, that I ’a found, were worritin’, and 
when I were younger, and not like to keep 
my own head wallopin’.” 

“ There’s a good time coming,” said 
Joel, rising to go. 
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THE Russian mir, or village come 
mune, has in recent years acquired con- 
siderable notoriety in Western Europe. 
Historical investigators have discovered 
in it a remnant of primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean institutions; and a certain school of 
social philosophers point to it as an ideal 
towards which we must strive if we would 
solve successfully the agrarian difficulties 
of the present and the future. “ Cest une 
institution,” said the usually cool-headed 
Cavour on hearing it described, “ gud est 
destinée a faire le tour du monde!” Pop 
litical economists, on the contrary — espe- 
cially those of the good old orthodox 
school — condemn it as a remnant of bar- 
barism, and as an obstacle to free individ- 
ual action and untrammelled economic de- 
velopment. It may be well, therefore, 
that those who have had an opportuntiy 
of studying the institution, and observing 
its practical working, should explain clear- 
ly and accurately its nature and func- 
tions, 

In the Russian communal institutions 
we must carefully distinguish two ele- 
ments, the one administrative, and the 
other economic. And first of the admin- 
istrative functions :— 

As an organ of local administration, the 
rural commune in Russia is very simple 
and primitive. There is commonly but 
one oOffice-bearer, the village “elder” 
(starosta, from stary, o!d); but in the 
larger communes there is also a com- 
munal tax-gatherer. The office-bearers 
are simple peasants, chosen by their fel- 
low-villagers for one, two, or three years, 
according to local custom. Their salaries 
are fixed by the commune, and are so 
small that “ office ” in these village democ- 
racies is regarded rather as a burden than 
as an honor; but a peasant, when once 
chosen, must serve whether he desires it 
or not. If he can show good and suffi- 
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cient reason—such as ill-health or fre- 
quent absence —why he should be ex- 
empted, the commune will generally free 
him from the burden on condition that he 
treats the members present with vodka 
(rye spirit); but the simple desire to es- 
cape trouble and annoyance is not consid- 
ered a valid ground for exemption. The 
chief duties of the elder are to preserve 
order, and to act as a connecting link be- 
tween the commune and the higher author- 
ities. Beyond this he has very little pow- 
er, for all the real authority resides in the 
village assembly. 

The village assembly (selski skhed), in 
the wider sense of ‘the term, comprises all 
the adult members of the commune. When 
matters of great importance are under con- 
sideration, the heads of houses alone take 
an active part in the discussion. { say 
the heads of houses, and not the fathers 
of families, because the Russian term 
khozain (bead of the household) does not 
indicate blood relationship; and it fre- 
quently happens that the Jafria potestas 
is in the hands of the oldest brother or of 
the mother. Thus, strictly speaking, the 
assembly is composed of the representa- 
tives of families, and when the head of a 
family happens to be absent from the vil- 
lage, his place is taken by some other mem- 
ber of the household, male or female. In 
the northern provinces, where a large part 
of the adult male population annually 
leaves home in search of work, the female 
representatives sometimes compose the 
majority. ‘The meetings are held in the 
open air by the side of the church, or in 
front of the elder’s house, or in some 
other convenient place where there is 
plenty of room and little mud; and, ex- 
cept in the case of matters which will not 
admit of delay, they take place on Sunday 
or on a holiday. Towards afternoon, 
when 2ll have enjoyed their after-dinner 
siesta —or it may be, immediately after 
the morning service —the villagers may 
be seen strolling leisurely towards a com- 
mon point. Arrived at the village forum, 
they cluster together in little groups, and 
talk in homely fashion about the matter 
they have met to consider. The various 
groups pay no attention to each other till 
gradually one particular group, containing 
some of the more intelligent and influen- 
tial members, begins to exercise an at- 
tractive force, and the others gravitate 
towards this centre of energy. In: this 
way the meeting is constituted, or, more 
strictly speaking, spontaneously consti- 
tutes itself; and the same absence of 
formality continues all through the pro- 
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ceedings. Two, three, or more peasants 
often speak at once, and when the discus- 
sion waxes hot, the disputants probably use 
freely such unparliamentary expressions as 
“ Durdk /” (blockhead,) “ Boltun /” (bab- 
bler,) “ Bolvén /” (scarecrow) — some- 
times even stronger expressions, unsuited 
to ears polite. Strange to say, these 
strong terms never ruffle the good-nature 
of those to whom they are addressed, and 
at most evoke a retort of the /# guoyue 
kind, which, if well put, produces roars of 
laughter. If we hear a shrill female voice 
rising above the general hum, we may be 
sure it is that of a widow, or a wife whose 
husband is absent. Some of these female 
members possess great volubility, and a 
considerable power of pungent invective ; 
unfortunately their dialectical efforts are 
in part counteracted by a tendency to 
wander from the subject, and to make in- 
delicate, irrelevant allusions to the private 
life and domestic concerns of their oppo- 
nents. In general there are no attempts 
at speech-making, but occasionally some 
young “ village Hampden,” who has been 
to Moscow or St. Petersburg, and has 
brought back with him a jaunty air, and a 
large dose of self-conceit, makes some- 
thing like a speeeh, and enjoys the sound 
of his own voice. Eloquence of this kind 
is, of course, appreciated only by the 
younger members, and makes no impres- 
sion on the bulk of the audience. Very 
soon it is sure to be interrupted by some 
older member with a laconic “ AZo/tchi, 
krasnosai /” (hold your tongue, fine talk- 
er,) and the abashed orator hearing the 
titter of his former applauders, mumbles 
out a retart, or hides his diminished head 
behind the broad shoulders of a comrade. 

The subiects brought before these meet- 
ings are of the most varied kind, for the 
village assembly has no idea of laws limit- 
ing its competence, and is ever ready to 
discuss any thing affecting directly or in- 
directly the communal welfare. It may 
be that an order has been received from 
the higher authorities, or a recruit has to 
be given for the conscription, or a herd- 
boy has to be hired, or a day for the com- 
mencement of the ploughing has to be 
fixed, or the dam across the’stream is in 
need of repairs. Such are a few exam- 
ples of the matters discussed. The man- 
ner of deciding them is quite as informal as 
the mode of discussion. Rarely, if ever, is 
it necessary to put the question to the vote. 
As soon as it has become evident what 
the general opinion is, the elder says 
to the crowd: “Well, orthodox! you 
have decided so?” “Ladno! ladno!” 
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(agreed,) replies the crowd, and the pro- 
ceedings terminate, unless where the de- 
cision refers to some future contingency, 
in which case it is committed to writing 
and duly signed by all present. Those 
who cannot write affix a mark in the place 
of asignature. It is nota little remarka- 
ble that these apparently unanimous de- 
cisions do not always represent the will of 
the numerical majority. The crowd rare- 
ly ventures to oppose the will of the in- 
fluential members. 

The commune no longer possesses any 
criminal jurisdiction over its members; 
but in the outlying provinces, ancient cus- 
tom sometimes proves stronger than mod- 
ern legislation. As one instance out of 
many which have come to my knowledge, 
the following may be cited. In a village 
in the province of Samara, the commune 
condemned a wife who had been convicted 
of matrimonial infidelity to be stripped, 

oked to a cart, and driven through the 

village by the injured spouse armed with 
a whip. This will recall to many a pas- 
sage in the “Germania” of Tacitus: 
“Pena prasens et marito permissa; ab- 
scisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinquis 
expellit domo maritus ac per omnem vicum 
verbere agit.” 

So much for the commune as an organ 
of local self-government. Let us now con- 
sider it as an economic unit. In this re- 
spect it has certain fundamental peculiar- 
ities which distinguish it from the com- 
munal institutions of western Europe; and 
in virtue of these peculiarities it is often 
believed to be not only a communal but at 
the same time a communistic organization. 
How far this belief is well founded will 
appear presently. 

The commune is legally and actually 
the absolute proprietor of the communal 
land, and distributes it among its members 
as it thinks fit, subject to no control except 
that of custom and traditional conceptions 
of justice. Further, the members are 
responsible, collectively and individually, 
not only for voluntary communal obliga- 
tions, but also for the taxes of every mem- 
ber. These are the two fundamental 
characteristics, and the two cohesive forces 
of the institution: a common proprietor- 
ship of the land, and a common responsi- 
bility for the taxes and other dues. 

The communal land is generally of three 
kinds: (1) the land in and around the vil- 
lage ; (2) the arable land; and (3) the pas- 
turage. 

On the first of these each family has a 
wooden house, an inclosed yard, a cab- 
bage-garden, and sometimes a plot for 
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growing hemp. Here there is no com- 
munity of ownership. The house and 
garden are hereditary property, on which 
there is only one restriction: the owner 
cannot sell, bequeath, or otherwise alienate 
them to any one who is not a member of 
the commune. 

The right of property in the arable land 
and pasturage is of an entirely different 
kind. Here each family has, strictly 
speaking, no right of property, but merely 
a right of terminable usufruct, and enjoys 
a quantity of land proportionate to the 
number of males which the household 
contains. In other words, each member 
of the commune, as soon as he begins to 
pay the rag and other dues, receives a. 
share of the communal land. Thus the 
amount of land which each family enjoys 
is proportionate to the amount of taxation 
which it pays; and the taxes, which are 
nominally personal, are in reality trans- 
formed into a kind of land-tax. 

To render this system equitable, it would 
be necessary to revise annually the tax- 
lists, and to inscribe only the adults. In 
reality neither of these conditions is ful- 
filled. The tax-lists are revised at long 
and irregular intervals — only ten revisions 
have been made since 1719; and infants, 
adults, and octogenarians are all inscribed 
promiscuously. The revenue-officers pay 
no attention to the increase or decrease of 
the population during the intervals be- 
tween the revisions, and exact from each 
commune a sum corresponding to the 
number of members inscribed in the last 
revision-lists. 

The evil consequences of this system, 
when rigorously carried out, are graph- 
ically described in an official document of 
the year 1771, which might have been 
written at the present day: “In many 
places,” it is there said, “ the peasants dis- 
tribute the land not according to the num- 
ber of workers in each house, but accord- 
ing to the number of males inscribed in 
the revision-lists ; whence it happens that, 
instead of the equality which ought to 
exist, some of the peasants have to bear a 
ruinous burden in the supporting of their 
families, and in the payment of their taxes. 
If, for example, in a family containing five 
males, there is only one able-bodied labor- 
er, whilst the other four are children or 
old men incapable of work, the one laborer 
must not only plough and sow for the 
whole family, uk must also pay the poll- 
tax and other dues for the four others as 
well as for himself. He receives, it is 
true, a proportionately large amount of 
land; but it is of little use to him, for he 
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has not sufficient working-power to culti- 
vate it. Obliged to let to others the 
superfluous amount, he receives for it only 
a small rent, for his neighbors know the 
position in which he is placed, and do not 
give him its fair value. Besides this, in 
some places where land is abundant, there 
is no one to rent the superfluous portions, 
so that the unfortunate peasant who re- 
ceives too much land is obliged to leave 
his share partly uncultivated, and conse- 
quently sinks to ruin.” 

To prevent these evil consequences, 
many communes have adopted an expe- 
dient at once simple and effective: in the 
allotment of the land and of the burdens, 
éach family receives a share not in propor- 
tion to the number of males which it con- 
tains, but in proportion to its working- 
power. 

This expedient has for the moment the 
desired effect, but the natural course of 
events in the form of births and deaths 
renders it necessary to modify from time 
to time the existing arrangements, so as to 
restore the equilibrium between land and 
working-power. First, there is the natural 
increase of population. To provide for 
this some communes keep a number of 
reserve-lots, which the young members 
receive as soon as they become capable of 
bearing their share of the communal bur- 
dens. Other communes make no such 
arrangements. Whether such a provision 
is made or not, it inevitably happens that 
in the course of a few years the old evils 
reappear. Some families increase, whilst 
others diminish or die out, and a general 
redistribution of the land and taxes be- 
comes necessary. In the Steppe region, 
where the soil is even in quality, and pos- 
sessed of such natural fertility that it 
requires no manure — where consequently 
it is easy to divide the land into any num- 
ber of portions equal to each other in size 
and quality, and no one has a special 
interest in particular lots, for the simple 
reason that one lot is as good as another 
— the general redistributions are frequent. 
Under such conditions, annual redistribu- 
tion is by no means uncommon. In the 
north and west, on the contrary, where the 
inequalities of the soil render it difficult 
to divide the land into lots of equal qual- 
ity, and where the practice of manuring 
gives to each family a special interest in 
the lot which it actually possesses, general 
redistributions produce an economic revo- 
lution in the commune, and are conse- 
quently made at much longer intervals. 

As these periodical redistributions of 
the land form the essential peculiarity of 
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the Russian communal system, and tend 
to illustrate its real nature, I shall en- 
deavor to convey to the reader an idea of 
the way in which they are affected. Let 
us take first a case in which the operation 
is comparatively simple. 

All over European Russia, except in the 
outlying provinces, which may for the 
present be left out of consideration, the 
arable land of the communes is divided 
into three fields, to suit the triennial rota- 
tion or three-field system of agriculture 
universally practised by the peasantry. 
The first field is for the winter grain (rye or 
winter wheat); the second for the summer 
grain (oats, buckwheat, millet, etc.); and 
the third lies fallow. When a redistribu- 
tion has been resolved upon, each of the 
three fields is divided into an indefinite 
number of plots, according to the quality 
of the soil, and each plot or each category 
of plots —if there are several plots of 
equal quality —is then subdivided into 
a number of long, narrow strips, corre- 
sponding to the number of “revision- 
souls ” (males inscribed in the revision or 
census lists) in the commune. Thus each 
family receives at least one strip —and 
perhaps several strips of different quality 
—ineach field. This complicated bit of 
land-surveying, in which both the quality 
and quantity of the soil have to be con- 
sidered, is performed by the peasants 
themselves, with the help merely of sim- 
ple measuring-poles, and is accomplished 
with an accuracy which seems to the 
stranger truly marvellous. The shares 
are distributed among the members either 
by general consent or by casting lots. 

This is the method commorly employed 
in the fertile and more densely populated 
regions where each family desires to have 


‘as much land as possible, and demands a 


number of shares corresponding to the 
number of “ revision-souls ” which it con- 
tains. In districts, on the contrary, where 
the land is barren and the population 
scant, considerable modifications have to 
be introduced, in order to obviate the evil 
consequences above described. Here the 
chief question is, not as to how much land 
each tamily shall receive, but as to what 
share of the communal burdens each fam- 
ily ought to bear; and for the deciding of 
this question the revision-lists supply only 
very imperfect data. It may be, for in- 
stance, that a family appears in the revi- 
sion-list as containing four males, and con- 
sequently as entitled to four shares of the 
land and burdens, but on examination it 
is found that the household consists of a 
widow and four little boys. To impose 
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four shares on this family would be at 
once unjust and inexpedient, for the 
widow could not possibly pay a corre- 
sponding amount of taxation; and the 
commune, being responsible for the taxes 
of the individual members, would have to 
make up the deficit. Before assigning 
the lots, therefore, the commune has to 
decide how many shares each particular 
family shall receive. In this difficult 
operation, it is guided, not by any definite 
norm, but by an approximate calculation 
of the working-force or tax-paying power 
of each individual household. When we 
have said that the calculation is made not 
by one or two dictators, but by the com- 
munal assembly, the reader may readily 
imagine the disputes and scenes of confu- 
sion that inevitably take place. If the 
communal land is merely sufficient for the 
wants of the members, the heads of fam- 
ilies easily come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment as to how many shares each one 
shall take; but if the land is superabun- 
dant or very poor in quality, each one 
naturally strives to get as little of it as 
possible, so that he may have less to pay. 
In the latter case the discussion is sure to 
wax hot, and a casual spectator may over- 
hear debates of th's kind: — . 

* “Come now, Ivan,” says an elderly 
peasant, who has evidently an air of au- 
thority, to one of the bystanders; “ you 
are a sturdy fellow, and you have a son 
there, a fine youth, who can do the work 
of two; you must take at least three 
shares.” 

“No, I cannot,” remonstrates Ivan. 
“By God, I cannot. My son— praise be 
to God!—is strong and healthy; but I 
am no longer what I was, and my old 
woman is quite without force, fit for noth- 
ing but to put the cabbage-soup into the 
oven! By God! I cannot.” 

“If the old woman is weak your daugh- 
ter-in-law is strong — stronger than a little 
horse !” 

A giggle in the outskirts of the crowd 
shows that the damsel referred to is 
among the spectators. 

“In truth, it is not in my power,” pleads 
Ivan. 

“There is nothing to be said,” replies 
the old man in an authoritative tone. 
“Somebody must take the remaining 
souls (shares). You must take three 
shares.” 

“ Lay on him three shares and a half!” 
shouts a voice in the crowd. 

This proposal evokes a confused mur- 
mur of “ayes” and “noes,” till the noes 
gain a decided majority, and the ayes are 
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silenced. A general shout of “Three! 
three!” decides the matter. 

“Itis the will of the mir/” remarks 
Ivan, scratching the back of his head, 
and looking down with a look of mingled 
disappointment and resignation, “And 
now, Prascovia, how much are you to 
have?” asks the old man, addressing a 
woman standing by with a baby in her 
arms. 

“ As the mir orders, so be it!” replies 
Prascovia, turning down her eyes. 

“Very well, you ought to havea share 
and a half.” 

“* What do you say, little father?” cries 
the woman, throwing off suddenly her air 
of subservient obedience. “ Do you hear 
that, ye orthodox ? _—_ want to lay 
upon me a soul and ahalf! Was sucha 
thing ever heard of? Since St. Peter’s 
day my husband has been bedridden — 
bewitched, it seems, for nothing does him 
good. He cannot put a foot to the 
ground —all the same as if he were dead ; 
only he eats bread!” 

“You talk nonsense,” says a neighbor; 
“he was in the #abék (gin-shop) last 
week.” 

“ And you!” retorts Prascovia, wan- 
dering from the subject in hand, “ what 
did you do last parish féte? Was it not 
you who got drunk and beat your wife till 
she roused the whole village with her 
shrieking? And no further gone than last 
Sunday — pfu!” 

“Listen!” says the old man sternly, 
cutting short the torrent of invective. 
“You must take at least a share and a 
quarter. If you cannot manage it your- 
self, you can get some one to help you.” 

“How can that be? Where am I to 
get the money to pay a laborer?” asks 
the woman with much wailing and a flood 
tears. “Have pity, ye orthodox, on the 
poor orphans. God will reward you,” and 
so on, and so on. 

I need not weary the reader with a fur- 
ther description of these scenes, which 
are always very long and sometimes vio- 
lent. All present are deeply interested, 
for the allotment of the land is by far the 
most important event in Russian peasant 
life, and the arrangement cannot be made 
without endless talking and discussion. 
After the number of shares for each fam- 
ily has been decided the distribution of 
the lots gives rise to new difficulties. The 
families who have plentifully manured 
their land, strive to get back their old 
lots, and the commune respects their 
claims so far as these are consistent 
with the new arrangement; but it often 
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happens that it is impossible to conciliate 
private rights and communal interests, 
and in such cases the former are sacri- 
ficed in a way that would not be tolerated 
by men of Anglo-Saxon race. 

In the above remarks I have spoken of 
the working-power and the tax-paying 
power of the different families. These 
two expressions are in the purely agricul- 
tural districts practically synonymous, but 
in the villages where some of the peas- 
ants are artisans or traders, a single 
peasant who is a skilled workman or car- 
ries on trade may be more able to pay 
taxes than a large family which has three 
times his working-power. This fact has 
given rise in some communes to a prac- 
tice which is certainly patriarchal, and 
seems toan Englishman decidedly com- 
munistic. If a member of the commune 
is known to make by handicraft or by 
trading a much larger income than his 
fellows, he is made to pay a larger share 
of the communal burdens. “Come, now, 
Sidor,” some influential member will say 
to him in the communal assembly at the 
time of the periodical redistribution of 
land, “you make a nice heap of money 
every year, while we, poor orphans, toil 
hard and gain little ;.the land has become 
barren and the times are hard; you must 
take a double share.” 

“Ay! ay!” say a dozen voices, “ that 
you can.” 

“T am not rich,” replies Sidor, know- 
ing that it is useless to oppose the will of 
the mwzr, and feeling at the same time a 
certain pleasure in the consciousness of 
his own importance; “I am not rich, but 
I can do that. So be it.” 

And Sidor takes a double share, vowing 
probably in his heart to take it out of the 
commune in some indirect way. 

Another method of applying this same 
principle is as follows. If a peasant is 
known to be making a good income as an 
artisan or shopkeeper in Moscow or St. 
Petersburg, his commune may elect him 
village elder, and then let him know un- 
officially that if he will kindly send ten or 
twenty roubles the election will be can- 
celled and he will be allowed to remain 
where he is. The elder elect probably 
finds it more profitable to sacrifice a con- 
siderable sum than to give up his occupa- 
tion and return to his village. Of course 
there is an appearance of trickery and in- 
justice in such a proceeding, and such 
cases are often used as texts for discourses 
on communal tyranny; but if we examine 
the matter carefully we shall find that the 
expedient is in reality merely a rude appli- 
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cation of the principle of the income-tax. 
Unfortunately this charitable interpreta- 
tion is not always applicable, for it some- 
times happens that the money sent, in- 
stead of being paid into the communal 
a is used for a communal drinking- 
out. 

We may pass now to the third kind of 
communal land, the meadow. As the cul- 
tivation of so-called artificial grasses, such 
as rye-grass and timothy-grass, has no 
place in the primitive system of agricul- 
ture practised by the Russian peasantry, 
the communes reserve, if possible, a moist 
part of the communal land for the produc- 
tion of hay. This part of the communal 
property is annually distributed in the 
same proportion as the arable land among 
the families constituting the commune, in 
one of two ways. The simplest method 
is to mow all the hay and then to distribute 
it among the families in the required pro- 
portions. But this mode has practical dis- 
advantages, for the hay is often better in 
some parts of the meadow than in others, 
and therefore a mere quantitative distribu- 
tion would be unjust. To obviate this in- 
justice most communes adopt the second 
method, which consists in dividing the 
meadow into an indefinite number of plots 
according to the quality of the hay, and 
subdividing these plots into family por- 
tions. Where this method is adopted 
each family mows its own portion, but all 
the families are obliged to mow it ona 
day fixed by the village assembly. 

Besides these three kinds of communal 
property, some communes possess a cer- 
tain amount of forest, but the modes of 
enjoying it are so varied that I do not 
venture to lay down any general rule on 
the subject. 

The ordinary Russian name for the 
rural commune, mwz7v, means also “the 
world ;” and it must be said that there is 
a certain appropriateness in the term, for 
each commune forms in many respects a 
little world apart, and resists as far as 
possible all interference from without. 
Complete communal autonomy was of 
course impossible after the creation of the 
centralized administration and the iatro- 
duction of serfage. The communes of the 
demesnes had to submit to the regulative 
interference of the government, and the 
others to the irregular and arbitrary inter- 
ference of the landed proprietors.” But 
neither on the demesnes nor on the pri- 
vate estates did the mcr ever lose its prim- 
itive character. Even in the worst days 
of serfage the proprietors never habitually 
interfered with the fundamental right of 
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the commune, that of distributing the 
land among its members as it thought fit; 
and never obliterated the distinction, 
though they often shifted the landmarks, 
between the manorial and the commune 
property. Amidst all the storms and 
struggles through which Russia has 
passed, the peasantry have ever clung with 
marvellous tenacity to their land and to 
their ancient communal institutions; and 
all attempts to rob them of the one or the 
other have been met and frustrated by that 
dogged passive resistance which the Rus- 
sian peasant possesses in such a pre-emi- 
nent degree. So far as the land is con- 
cerned that struggle is now at an end, for 
the famous emancipation law of 1861 se- 
cured to the communes, under certain con- 
ditions and subject to certain modifica- 
tions, the land which they actually enjoyed. 
The communal institutions were likewise 
spared by that law, so that in Russia at 
the present moment the village communi- 
ties still closely resemble those of west- 
ern Europe before the feudal period. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out the use 
which historical investigators might make 
of this important fact. 

The old notion, that communal institu- 
tions based on periodical redistributions of 
the land are’ peculiar to the Russians or 
the Slavonic race, is now completely ex- 
ploded. Already they have been found in 
a more or less complete state of preserva- 
tion, not only among non-Slavonic but 
also among non-Aryan races, and there is 
a strong tendency among historical inves- 
tigators to regard them as a necessary 
stage in the economic development 
through which a nation must pass in order 
to attain a certain stage of civilization. 
“ Aujourd’hui,” says M. de Laveleye, the 
latest exponent of the theory, “on peut 
démontrer que ces communautés ont existé 
chez les peuples les plus divers : chez les 
Germains et dans lantique Italie, au 
Pérou et en Chine, au Mexique et dans 
l’Inde, chez les Scandinaves et chez les 
Arabes, exactement avec les mémes carac- 
ttres. Retrouvant ainsi cette institution 
sous tous les climats et chez toutes les 
races, on y peut voir une phase nécessaire 
du développement des sociétés, et une 
sorte de loi universelle présidant a I’évolu- 
tion de toutes les formes de la propriété 
fonciére.” The more cautious conclu- 
sions of Sir Henry Maine tend in the 
same direction. 

I have no intention of entering here 
upon an examination of this general the- 
ory; but I desire to say a few words on 
the part which the Russian mdr is made 
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to play in the induction. It is always 
tacitly assumed that the Russian commu- 
nal system, as it at present exists, is a 
very ancient institution, which has come 
down to us almost unchanged from pre- 
historic times. Now this assumption, if 
not unjustifiable, requires at least explana- 
tion. The essential peculiarity of the 
Russian commune in its present form is 
the periodical redistribution of the arable 
land according to the number of males, 
or according to the number of able-bodied 
laborers, and we have no satisfactory 
proof that this custom existed in any part 
of Russia before the seventeenth century. 
I know one district where the system is 
only now being introduced, though the 
land has been held by Russians for three 
centuries. The district referred to is the 
country of the Don Cossacks. It may be 
well to describe briefly the change which 
is there taking place, for it tends to throw 
light on the origin of the periodical redis- 
tribution. 

In many of the Cossack communes, or 
Stanitst as they are called, it was custom- 
ary down to a very recent period for each 
Cossack to cultivate as much land as he 
pleased, and wherever he pleased, within 
the communal boundaries, provided he 
did not thereby infringe on the vested 
rights of others. The jus prime posses- 
sionis was the only recognized tenure. 
When the possessor found that the soil 
was becoming exhausted —a phenomenon 
which generally appeared after three or 
four years’ occupation —he relinquished 
the lot he held and took possession of 
some part of the communal land which 
happened to be unoccupied. As the popula- 
tion increased this operation became more 
and more difficult, tillat last in many com- 
munes the whole of the communal land 
was occupied, and each cultivator was 
forced to content himself with the portion 
of the soil which he actually possessed. 
Thus a direct transition was effected 
from unregulated communal property to 
something very like personal property 
without any intermediate stage of regu- 
lated periodical distribution. The princi- 
ple of private property, however, has not 
become consolidated. On the contrary, 
the old communal principle has revived 
with new force, and the system of period- 
ical redistribution above described is at 
present being introduced. In the causes 
of this phenomenon, which seems a re- 
turn to primitive institutions, is to be 
found, I believe, the explanation of much 
that is peculiar in the Russian communal 
system. 
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The causes of the phenomenon were 
briefly these. As the population in- 
creased and no new land was obtained 
there was naturally formed a class of Cos- 
sacks without land. In a young British 
colony there would be nothing abnormal 
or inconvenient in the existence of a class 
of men possessing no landed property, for 
such men could act as servants to the 
possessors of the soil, or they could 
remove to some other district where land 
could be obtained. But neither of these 
alternatives could be adopted by the Cos- 
sack. Agricultural laborers are to be 
found only in conjunction with regularly 
organized farming, and are rarely used by 
small peasant proprietors; and even if 
the Cossack could find employment as a 
laborer he could not in that capacity fulfil 
his obligations to the State. On the other 
hand he could not remove to another dis- 
trict, for the military organization attached 
him to the locality in which he was born, 
and was srectiedly almost tantamount to 
the glcbe adscriptio. Thus, we see, the 
periodical redistributions of the land were 
the result of conditions which do not 
exist in a primitive state of society. 

Ina short article like the present, I can- 
not attempt to describe the analogous 
phenomena which I have observed in 
other districts; but I may say briefly that 
a prolonged study of communal institu- 
tions in this and other outlying provinces 
of Russia, and a careful examination of 
the documents relating to the sr in 
former times, have led me to the following 
general conclusions : — 

1. Where land is very plentiful the 
enjoyment of the communal land may be 
left entirely unregulated. 

2. From this unregulated enjoyment of 
the communal land two transitions are 
possible : (2) a direct transition to private 
or family property; (4) a transition to the 
system of periodical redistribution. 

3. The chief causes which tend to pro- 
duce the latter transition in preference to 
the former are: (a) restrictions on migra- 
tion; (J)a system of direct taxation im- 
posed not on property but on persons; 
and (c) mutual responsibility among all the 
members for the taxes of each. 

That the latter transition has taken 
place in Great Russia—in Little Russia 
the principle of hereditary personal prop- 
erty prevails —is to be explained, I 
believe, by the glebe adscriptio, by the 
adoption of the poll-tax system of taxation 
and by the introduction of communal 
responsibility in taxation. If this expla- 
nation be correct then it must be admitted 
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that the periodical redistributions are a 
relatively modern institution —a view that 
is strongly supported by all the older docu- 
mentary evidence which we possess. 

Thus we see that what may be called 
the communal epoch in the history of 
landed property comprises two distinct 
periods: the primary period, in which the 
usufruct of the land rests on the unregu- 
lated jus prime possessionis ; and the 
secondary, in which regulated terminable 
usufruct is created by communal decrees. 
It does not, however, necessarily follow 
that all tribes and nations have passed 
through this secondary period. Indeed 
we know of many instances where a direct 
transition has been made from unregulated 
communal usufruct to complete personal 
property. All that we can venture to say 
in general is, that where the two periods 
have successively existed the primary is 
the older of the two. In this, as in many 
other instances, there is a strong analogy 
between social development and geologi- 
cal structure. Strata always occur in a 
certain fixed order, but it rarely happens 
that all the members of the series are 
actually present. 

It is sometimes supposed that these 
periodical distributions of the land indi- 
cate a tendency in the Russian peasantry 
towards communism in the socialistic 
sense; and it must be confessed that the 
resignation with which the peasant sub- 
mits to communal infringements on his 
personal rights and to various restrictions 
on his personal liberty of action seems at 
first sight to confirm this supposition. It 
would be unsafe however to draw from 
these facts any sweeping general conclu- 
sion. The Russian peasant, so far at 
least as my observations extend, has very 
little sympathy with communistic ideas 
beyond the narrow sphere to which he is 
accustomed, unless when they take the 
form of a religious doctrine. His concep- 
tions as to the boundary line betweeen the 
meume and the fun are certainly in some 
respects extremely vague, but when a con- 
fusion occurs it will always be found to 
result in favor of the meum. Towards 
his former master, for instance, he is quite 
ready to adopt the principle: “ What is 
yours is mine ;” but he always accompa- 
nies it with the mental reservation, “ but 
what is mine is my own.” “ You are our 
father,” he will say to the landed proprietor, 
to whom he was formerly a serf, “and you 
should let the land to us cheaper than to 
others.” But if the proprietor should 
reply: “ You are my children, and there- 
fore you should work for me cheaper than 
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for others,” the peasant fails to perceive 
the force of the argument. 

A few words now in conclusion regard- 
ing the influence of the #zzr on the mate- 
rial welfare of the peasantry and the 
probable future of the institution. 

In the first place we must say that the 
mir has rendered an incalculable service 
to the Russian peasantry in enabling them 
to resist those manorial encroachments 
which in other countries have forced the 
agricultural population to emigrate or have 
transformed them into a landless, home- 
less proletariat. It must be admitted, 
however, that the question as to whether 
it ought not to be now abolished, as an 
institution that has served its time, is 
fairly open to discussion. 

Those who advocate the abolition of 
the present system maintain that it is 
practically a modified form of serfage. 
Formerly the peasant was the serf of the 
landed proprietor; now he is the serf 
of the commune. He is still attached to 
the land, and cannot leave his home even 
for a short period, without receiving from 
the commune a formal permission for 
which he has often to pay an exorbitant 
sum; and when he has found profitable 
employment in the towns or in some other 
part of the country the commune may at 


any moment, and on the most futile pre- 
text, compel him to return home. 
All this is no doubt true, but it is in 


reality the result not of the communal 
principle but of the existing financial sys- 
tem. The commune has not everywhere 
the -same nature and functions. In the 
southern half of the country, where the 
annual dues are less than the normal rent 
of the land, to belong to a commune is 
a privilege; in the northern provinces, on 
the contrary, where the annual dues ex- 
ceed the normal rent of the land, to 
belong to a commune is a burden. In 
these latter the commune has really taken 
the place of the serf-proprietor, and holds 
its members in a state of semi-serfage, but 
it must be added that for this it is not to 
blame. As it is held responsible for the 
dues of all its members, and as these 
dues exceed the value of the benefits 
which it has to confer, it is obliged to 
retain its members whether they desire to 
possess land or not. In short the com- 
mune in this part of the country has been 
transformed against its will into a tax- 
gatherer ; and it is obliged to use stringent 
measures, for the taxes are inordinately 
heavy, and it is held responsible for their 
payment. In the southern regions, where 
the dues do not exceed the normal rent 
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of the land, and where the commune has 
more the character of a voluntary associa- 
tion, we hear few or no complaints of 
communal tyranny. 

There still remains, however, the dif- 
ficult question as to how far the communal 
right of property in the land and the peri- 
odical redistributions to which it gives 
rise, impose hurtful restrictions on the 
peasant’s liberty of action in the cultiva- 
tion of his fields, and deprive him of the 
natural inducements to improve his land. 
This is one of the grand guestiones vex- 
at@ at present agitated in Russia and is 
much too complex and delicate to be dis- 
missed with a few sentences. My own 
opinion is, that the mir if retained in its 
present form may have at some future 
time an obstructive tendency; but I be- 
lieve that this pernicious influence might 
be removed by means of partial modifica- 
tions — preserving intact the fundamental 
principle of the institution — that of secur- 
ing for each peasant family a house, a 
garden, and ashare of the land. These 
modifications should not, however, be 
imposed from above. The institution has 
vitality enough to be in no need of extra- 
neous guidance, and is quite capable of 
making in its constitution and mode of 
action any modification that circumstances 
may demand. Peasant affairs are thor- 
oughly understood only by the peasants 
themselves. Reforms undertaken spon- 
taneously by the communes will be much 
less sudden, less symmetrical, less formally 
perfect than those which might be devised 
by a bureaucratic commission, but they 
are sure to be more practically useful. 
Indeed it may be said in general that the 
friends of self-government in Russia 
should be very cautious in meddling with 
the mir, for it is the only institution which 
has genuine, spontaneous, independent 
life in it, and does not require to draw 
galvanic vitality from the central author- 
ity. All the other organs of self-govern- 
ment in Russia are more or less artificial 
and ornamental, and might, without any 
social perturbation, be demolished by the 
power which created them. The mir 
alone has deep roots in the traditions, the 
habits, and the everyday interests of the 
people, and any essential modification 
introduced into it suddenly by legisla- 
tive enactment would be sure to influence 
deeply the whole social organization. 

In the opinion that the zr is an insti- 
tution which will one day be introduced 
into other countries — destinée @ faire le 
tour du monde, as Cavour phrased it — 
I cannot concur. It is a useful institution 
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where it has been preserved, but it is inca- 
pable of being transplanted to a foreign 
soil. Even those who maintain that the 
ultimate solution of those agrarian difficul- 
ties which we may ere long have to face is to 
be found in the principle of agricultural 
co-operative association, must admit that 
the mir is a rude, primitive instrument for 
the exercise of co-operative effort. In 
this, as in all other social questions, each 
nation must work out for itself a solution 
in accordance with its social organization 
and with the traditions, the habits, and the 
spirit of the people. Russia has, however, 
in preserving her communal institutions, 
perhaps stolen a march on western Eu- 
rope, for witu the commune as a basis, 
voluntary agricultural or industrial asso- 
ciations may easily be created. 
D. MACKENZIE WALLACE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CARITA. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER III. 
HONEYMOONING. 


THE real honeymoon is not always a de- 
lightful moment. This, which sounds like 
heresy to the romantic, and blasphemy to 
the young, is a fact which a great many 
people acknowledge readily enough when 
they have gone beyond the stage at which 
it sounds like an offence to the wife or 
to the husband who is supposed to have 
made that period rapturous. The new 
pair have not the easy acquaintance with 
each other which makes the happiness of 
close companionship; perhaps they have 
not that sympathy with each other’s tastes 
which is almost a better practical tie than 
simple love. They are half afraid of each 
other, they are making discoveries every 
day of new points in each other’s charac- 
ters, delightiul or undelightful as may be, 
which bewilder their first confidence of 
union; and the more mind and feeling 
there is between them, the more likely is 
this to be the case. The shailow and su- 
perficial “get on” better than those who 
have a great deal of excellence or tender 
depth ot sentiment to be found out. But 
after the pair have come to full acquaint- 
ance; after they have learned each other 
trom A BC up to the most difficult chap- 
ter; after the intercourse of ordinary life 
has borne its fruit; there is nothing in the 
world so delightful as the honeymooning 
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which has passed by years the legitimate 
period of the honeymoon. Sometimes 
one sees respectable fathers and mothers 
enjoying it, who have sent off their chil- 
dren to the orthodox honeymoon, and 
only then feel with a surprised pleasure 
how sweet it is to have their own solitude 
a deux, to be left to themselves fora se- 
rene and happy moment; to feel them- 
selves dearer and nearer than they ever 
were before. There is something infinite- 
ly touching and tender in this honeymoon- 
ing of the old. James Beresford and his 
wife, however, were not of these. They 
were still young, and of all the pleasures 
they had there was none equal to this 
close and unbroken companionship. They 
knew each other so well, and all their 
mutual tastes, that they scarcely required 
to put their intercourse into words; and 
yet how they would talk! about every 
thing, about nothing, as if they had just 
met after a long absence, and had thoughts 
to exchange on every subject. This is a 
paradox, but we are not bound to explain 
paradoxes which are of the very essence 
of life, and the most attractive things in 
it. It had been the habit of these two to 
go everywhere together. Mrs. Beresford 
had not the prejudices of an English 
female Philistine. She went where her 
husband wanted to go, fearing nothing, 
and trotted about with him high and low, 
through picture-galleries and old churches, 
to studios, even behind the scenes of the 
operas, and through the smoke-clouds of 
big ateliers. Nothing came amiss to her 
with him by her side. It is almost the only 
way in which a woman can enjoy the free- 
dom of movement, the easy locomotion of 
aman. Mrs. Beresford went away quite 
cheerfully, as we have said. She forgot or 
put away her mysterious terrors. She ad- 
dressed herself to all the ordinary enjoy- 
ments which she knew so well. “We 
shall never be so free again,” she said, 
half laughing, half with a remote, infini- 
tesimal pang. “ We shall have to go to 
the correct places and do the right things 
when Cara is with us.” “We must give 
up bric-a-brac,” she said afterwards. 
“Cara must not grow up acquainted with 
all those dusty back premises; her pretty 
frocks would be spoiled, and her infantine 
sincerity. If she had heard you bargain- 
ing, James, for that Buen Retiro cup! 
Saying, ‘It is naught, it is naught,’ and then 
bragging of the treasure you had found 
as soon as it was out of the dealer’s 
hands.” 

“Well,” he said, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “I only do as other people 
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do. Principles of honor don’t consist 
with collecting. I am no worse than my 
neighbors.” 

* But that will never do for Cara,” said 
the mother; “if you and I are not all her 
fancy painted us, we will not do for Cara. 
No, I thought you had never remarked 
her really. She is the most uncompromis- 
ing little idealist! and if we disappoint 
her, James, I don’t know what the child 
will do.” 

“It appears to me that you are making 
a bugbear of Cara.” 

“No; but 1 know her. We must give 
up the bric-a-brac; for if you continue 
with it under her blue eyes you will be 
ruined. If she was here she would make 
you go back and tell the man he has sold 
you that cup too cheap.” 

“That would be nonsense,” said Mr. 
Beresford, involuntarily putting his hand 
into the pocket where he kept his money. 
“ Folly! you don’t suppose he gave half 
as much for it as he sold it to us for. 
The very mention of that sort of sickening 
conscientiousness puts one out. We are 
to sell in the dearest and buy in the cheap- 
est market, eh? That’s the true principle 
of trade.” 

“It is not in the Bible, though,” said 
Mrs. Beresford, with a smile. “Cara 
would open her eyes and wonder; and 
you, who are the weakest of men, could 
never stand against her if Cara made big 
eyes.” 

“The weakest of men! 
me, it must be allowed 

“Yes; so. you are, James. You could 
not endure to be disapproved of. What 
would have become of you if I, instead of 
giving in to all your ways, had been a more 
correct and proper person? If I had 
made you visit just the right things — go 
to English parties, and keep to the proper 
sort of tourist society? If you had been 
obliged to sit indoors in the evenings and 
read a Galignani or a Tauchnitz novel 
while I worked, what would have become 
of you? I know well enough, for my 
part.” 

“TI should have done it, I suppose,” 
he said, half laughing; “and will Cara — 
litle Cara—be like that? You frighten 
me, Annie ; we had better make away with 
her somehow; marry her, or hand her 
over to the aunts, before it comes to 
this.” 

Then a sudden change came over the 
smiling face. “Cara—or some one else 
—will most likely be like that. Poor 
James! 1 foresee trouble for you. How 
you will think of me when you are in 
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bonds! when you want to go out and 
roam about on the Boulevards, and have 
to sit still instead and read aloud to some- 
body! Ah! how you will think of me! 
You will say, ‘Poor Annie! if Annie had 
but lived ie 

“ What is this? what is this?” he said. 
“ Again, Annie! I think you want to make 
me miserable ; to take all the comfort out 
of my life.” 

“Oh no, no; not that,” she said. “I 
am only going to get my bonnet, and then 
we shall go out. Cara is not here yet to 
keep us in order. We can honeymoon 
yet for one more year.” 

Was this only the caprice of her nature 
(she had always been capricious) going 
a little further than usual? Her husband 
liked her all the better for her quick 
changes of sentiment; the laughing and 
crying that were like an April sky. He 
said to himself that she had always been 
like that; always changing ina moment, 
quarrelling sometimes even, making him 
uncomfortable for mere variety. Monot- 
ony was the thing she hated; and now 
she had taken this fad, this fancy, and 
thought herself ill. How could she be ill 
when she still could run about with him 
and enjoy herself as much as ever? How 
keen she had been in the bric-4-brac shop 
of which she had chosen to talk! He 
never should have found out that Buen 
Retiro cup but for her. It was her sharp 
eyes’ that saw it. It was she who had 
rummaged through the dust and all the 
commonplace gatherings to those things 
which had really interest. Ill! though all 
the college of physicians swore it, and 
she to boot, he would not believe that she 
was ill. Disturbance of the system, that 
was all the worst of them ever said; but 
how little meaning there was in that! 
Out of sorts: reduced to plain English, 
that was what disturbance of the system 
meant; and everybody was subject to that. 
She came in while he was in the full 
course of these thoughts with a brilliant 
little flush on her cheeks, her eyes shining, 
her whole aspect full of animation. *I 
am ready, sir,” she said, making him a 
mocking curtsy. Yes; cafriciosa, that 
was what she had always been, and he 
loved her for it. It explained her changes, 
her fancies, her strange notions better 
than anything else could do. 

That was the first day, however, on 
which her strength really showed symp- 
toms of breaking down. She got tired, 
which was a‘thing she never owned to; 
lost the pretty flush on her cheek, be- 
came pale, and worn out. “I don’t know 
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what is the matter with me,” she said; 
“all at once I feel so tired.” 

“And with very good reason,” said he. 
“ Think how rapidly we have been travel- 
ling; think what we have been doing 
since. Why, you were on foot the whole 
morning. You are tired; so am I, for 
that matter. I was thinking of saying so, 
but you are always so hard upon my little 
fatigues. What a comfort for me to find 
that you, too, for once in a way, can give 
in!” Thus he tried to take her favorite 
part and laugh her out of her terrors. 
She consented with a smile more serious 
than her gravity had been of old, and they 
went back to their room and dined 
“quietly;” and he sat and read to her, 
according to the picture of English do- 
mesticity which she had drawn out with 
smiles a few hours before. It was so 
soon after that tirade of hers that they 
could not but remember it both of them. 
As it happened, there was nothing buta 
Tauchnitz novel to read (and who that has 
been ill or sad, or who has had illness or 
sadness to solace in a foreign place, but 
has blessed the novels of Tauchnitz ?), 
and he read it, scarcely knowing what the 
words were which fluttered before his 
eyes. And as for her, she did not take 
much notice of the story either, but lay on 
the sofa, and listened, partly to his voice, 
partly to the distant sound of the band 
playing, with strange heaviness and aching 
in her heart. It was not that she wished 
to be out listening to the band, moving 
about in the warm air, hearing the babble 
of society —that was not what she cared 
for; but to be lying there out of the cur- 
rent; to have dropped aside out of the 
stream; to be unable for the commom 
strain of life! So he read, sadly thinking, 
not knowing what he read; and she half 
listened, not knowing what she was listen- 
ing to. It was the first time, and the first 
time is the worst, though the best. “It 
is only once in a way,” he said to her, 
when the long evening was over; “to- 
morrow you will be as wellas ever.” And 
so she was. It was the most natural 
thing in the world that both or either of 
them should be tired, once in a way. 

The Beresfords stayed for a long time 
on the Continent that year. They went 
about to a great many places. They 
stayed at Baden till they were tired of the 
place. They went to Dresden, because 
Mrs. Beresford took a fancy to see the 
great San Sisto picture again. Then they 
went on to lovely old-world Prague, and 
to lively Vienna, and through the Tyrol to 
Milan, and then back again to the Italian 
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lakes. Wherever they went they found 
people whom it was pleasant to know, 
whom they had met before on their many 
journeys, people of all countries and every 
tongue — noble people, beautiful people, 
clever people —the sort of society which 
can only be had by taking a great deal of 
trouble about it, and which, even with the 
greatest amount of trouble, many people 
miss entirely. This society included am- 
bassadors and _ hill-farmers, poor curés, 
bishops, great statesmen, and professors 
who were passing rich on five shillings a 
day. Nothing was too great or too small 
for them, and as wherever they went they 
had been before, so wherever they went 
they found friends. Sometimes it was 
only a chambermaid; but, nevertheless, 
there she was with a pleasant human 
smile. And, to tell the truth, James 
Beresford began to be very glad of the 
friendly chambermaids, and to calculate 
more where they were to be found than 
upon any other kind of society ; for his 
wife had followed her usual practice of 
coming without a maid, and as_ her 
strength flagged often, he was thankful, 
too thankful, to have some one who would 
be tender of her, and care for her as he 
himself was not always permitted to do, 
and as nobody else but a woman could. 
Oh, how he longed to get home, while he 
wandered about from one beautiful spot 
to another, hating the fine scenery, loath- 
ing and sickening at everything he had 
loved! Commonplace London and the 
square with its comforts would have 
pleased him a hundred times better than 
lovely Como or the wild glory Of the 
mountains; but she would not hear of 
going home. One day, when the solemn 
English of a favourite Kammermdd-hen 
had roused him to the intolerable nature 
of the situation, he had tried, indeed, with 
all his might to move her to return. 
“Your goot laty,” Gretchen had said, “ is 


nod — well. I ton’t untershtand your goot 
laty. She would be bedder, mooch bedder 


at ’ome, in Lonton.” “I think you are 
right, Gretchen,” he said, and very hum- 
bly went in to try what he could do. 
“ My love,” he said, “1 am beginning to 
get tired of the Tyrol. I should like to 
get home. The societies are beginning. 
I see Huxley’s lectures start next week. 
I like to be there, you know, when all my 
friends are there. Shouldn’t you be 
pleased to get home ?” 

“No,” she said. She had been lying 
on the sofa, but got up as soon as he came 
in. ‘You know I hate autumn in Lon- 





don; the fogs kill me. I can’t-—I can't 
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go back to the fogs. Go yourself, James, 
if you please, and attend all your dear 
societies, and,hear Mr. Huxley. Take me 
to Como first, and get me rooms that look 
on the lake, and hire Abbondio’s boat for 
me ; and then you can go.” 

“It is likely that I should go,” he said, 
“without you, my darling! When did I 
ever leave you? But there are so many 
comforts at home you can’t have here; 
and advice —I want advice. You don’t 
get better so fast as I hoped.” 

She looked at him with a strange smile. 
“No; I don’t get better, do I?” she said. 
“Those doctors tell such lies; but I don’t 
get worse, James; you must allow I don’t 
get worse. I am not so strong as I 
thought I was; I can’t go running about 
everywhere as I used todo. Iam getting 
old, you know. After thirty I believe 
there is always a difference.” 

“What nonsense, Annie! there is no 
difference in you. You don’t get back 
your strength ——” 

“That’s it; that’s all. If you were to 
leave me quite alone and quiet, to recruit 
now? yes, I think I should like to know 
that you were in London enjoying your- 
self. Why shouldn’t you enjoy yourself? 
Women get worn out sooner than men; 
and I don’t want to cripple you, James. 
No; take me to Como — I have taken a 
fancy to Como —and then you can come 
back for me whenever vou please.” 

“I am not going to leave you,” he said, 
with a sigh. “ You must not be unreason- 
able, my darling. What pleasure would 
it be for me to go home without you? It 
was you I was thinking of; for me it is all 
right. I am quite happy here. As for 
Huxley and the rest, you don’t think I care 
for them. It was you I was thinking of.” 

“You said the societies. Whatever 
you do, James, speak the truth. I sup- 
pose,” she added, with a laugh which 
sounded harsh, “ you are afraid I shall get 
very ill — die perhaps, away from home ?” 

Poor man! what was he tosay? “O 
Annie!” he cried, “ how you stab me! If 
I thought anything of the kind, you know 
I’d have Sir William here to-morrow, or 
any one, if it should cost me all I have. 
I know very well there is no danger,” he 
went on, taking a certain forlorn comfort 
out of his own bold words ; “ but you don’t 
get up your strength as you ought, and 
knocking about in these bare rooms can’t 
be good for you; and living as we are — 
and you have no maid 

“T hate a maid. I like Gretchen a 
great deal better. She makes so much of 
me.” 
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“Then take Gretchen with you, m 
dearest; take her to Como; keep her wit 
you till you get home.” 

“ Oh, how like a man that is !” she said, 
laughing. “Take Gretchen with me — 
Gretchen, who is her father’s only daugh- 
ter, the life and soul of the place! What 
would he do without Gretchen? He would 
have to shut up altogether. I might 
drop out of the world, and I would not be 
missed half so muchas she would. Do you 
know I begin to get tired of this place and 
the hills, James,” she cried, starting up. 
“ Let us go and ask about Donato and his 
horses. I want to get to Como before 
October. Why, we'll come in for the 
vintage ! I like the vintage; and there are 
advertisements everywhere about a sale at 
one of the villas. We shall be sure to 
pick up something. Is it too late to start 
to-day ?” 

“My darling, when you take a thing in 
your head ——” 

“ Yes, to be sure, I like to do it all at 
once. I was always hot-headed. Now 
mind, we are to start to-morrow. I always 
loved Como, James; you know I always 
did. We went there the first year we were 
married. I don’t call it honeymooning 
when we don’t go to Como; and remem- 
ber this is our last bout of honeymooning; 
we shall have Cara next year.” 

She laughed, and was very gay all the 
evening, delighted with the idea of the 
change. But when he put her into Dona- 
to’s big old-fashioned vetturva next morn- 
ing, and saw everything fastened on, and 
prepared for the se slow journey, poor 
Beresford was very sad. He thought, if 
he could only have a long talk with Max- 
well, and hear what Sir William had got 
to say, and know what it was that he had 
to fear, he should be less unhappy. There 
must be something, or she would not be 
so strange; but what was it? Almost 
anything was better, he thought, than 
fighting in the dark — fighting with ghosts, 
not knowing what you were afraid of. She 
was quite light-hearted at first, interested 
with the drive, and waved her hands to 
the hills aS they went slowly out of sight. 
“ Good-bye,” she said, “you dear old 
giants! I hope those white furs of yours 
will keep you warm till we bring Cara. 
What will Cara think of the mountains? 
She never saw anything better than Sun- 
ninghill.” 

“Sunninghill has the effect of being 
much higher than it is with that great 
level stretch of flat country. It impresses 
the imagination just as much as your 
giants. Don’t laugh, Annie; but your 
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mountains stifle me. I never have air 
enough to breathe. I like miles and miles 
of country round me. You know my 
weakness.” 

“Sunninghill before the Alps!” she 
cried, laughing. “’Tis clear you are a 
true cockney. Give me your shoulder for 
a pillow, I think I shall go to sleep.” 

And so she did; and the horses jogged 
on and on, now slow, now fast, their bells 
jingling, and Donato’s whip making harm- 
less circles and slashes over their heads; 
and houses and hedgerows, and slopes of 
mountain, flew past in a dream. James 
Beresford could see nothing but the wan 
lines of the face that rested on his shoul- 
der, solemn in that deep sleep of weari- 
ness. How worn she was; how pale; 
growing whiter, he thought, and whiter, 
till sometimes in terror he stooped down 
close to make sure that the pale lips were 
parted by living breath. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. 

* READER, wouldst thou know what 
true peace and quiet mean; wouldst thou 
find a refuge from the noises and clamors 
of the multitude; wouldst thou enjoy at 
once solitude and society; wouldst thou 
possess thine own spirit in stillness with- 
out being shut out from the consolatory 
faces of thy species; wouldst thou be 
alone, yet accompanied, solitary, yet not 
desolate, singular, yet not without some to 
keep thee in countenance ; a unit in aggre- 
" gate, a simple in composite, come with me,” 
says Charles Lamb, “into a. Quakers’ 
meeting.” 

Few, probably, of those who are famil- 
iar with the charming essay from which 
we quote have accepted the invitation. 
Few have made their way some summer 
Sunday into that quiet place, generally 
even in towns set round with waving 
boughs, and harmless flowers, and “ fair 
ungrieving things,” which seems already 
to have attained 


To where beyond these voices there is peace ; 


where a soft multitudinous silence reigns 
as of a windless sea with all its waves at 
rest, where even the children sit with faces 
as hushed and wide-eyed as the daisies in 
the summer sun without, and the tired 
spirit, weary with the strife of tongues 
and all the barren noises of the outer 
world, bathes itself in stillness, while, in 
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solemn Quaker phrase, “sitting before the 
Lord.” 

But, though few of us have any per- 
sonal acquaintance with the’silent charms 
of a Quikers’ meeting, most of us have 
experienced a certain restfulness in the 
individual Quaker, especially in the wom- 
en, the myrrh and cassia of those silent 
meadows they tread weekly still clinging 
to their garments. Perhaps in some 
noisy railway-station, some scene of coal- 
smoke and human bustle, we have sudden- 
ly found ourselves face to face with such 
a one, clad in that spotless Quaker vesture 
which, like the lily’s, refuses to know the 
defilements of earth, and hive felt a sud- 
den stillness come upon us as our eyes 
rested on those soft pearl greys that seem 
borrowed from early morning skies, and 
our troubled glanee sank rebuked before 
those quiet eyes that gaze forth on us 
from under the peaceful eaves of the 
quaint poke-bonnet, itself so restful a pro- 
test against the evershifting vanities of 
human head-gear, and the restless human 
brains beneath. And which of us on 
being asked with that tender Scriptural 
directness which refuses to slur over one’s 
individuality by addressing one as a loose 
multitude in the plural form, “ Art thou 
bound on a long journey?” has been al- 
together able to resist an eerie feeling 
creeping over him, a sense of a far-off 
silent bourne from which no traveller re- 
turns, as though he had heard in his heart 
a distant murmur, a waft of bells from 
that “strange and undiscovered city which 
we seek,” as pilgrims on a far journey. 

But though we are all familiar with the in- 
dividual Quaker, and as a rule hold in love 
and respect this peaceful “Society of 
Friends,” to give them, not the name by 
which they were called in derision by the 
world, but the beautiful name they chose 
for themselves — Za Soci#té des Amis, as 
their French brethren are called — little is 
generally known of their history, or of all 
that has been accomplished in the Chris- 
tian Church by these worshippers of light 
and silence, a light “that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” a silence 
which is the voice of God in the soul. 

We propose, therefore, in the present 
number to give a brief sketch of their 
history and constitution, without which it 
would be impossible to understand the 
position which they occupy, and then to 
enter in greater detail into what they have 
accomplished, the many remarkable move- 
ments in which they have taken the lead, 
showing themselves on many points to be 
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far in advance of the rest of the Christian 
Church. 

Quakerism, as we all know, was founded 
by George Fox, born 1624, the son of a 
weaver known as righteous Christer, who 
apprenticed him to a shoemaker; but as 
the shoemaker also dealt in wool, George’s 
business was chiefly to see after the sheep. 
But it was doubtless from his master’s 
shop that he got the materials for that 
memorable protest against the forlorn na- 
kedness of man, which makes him a pauper 
dependent for out-door relief on his lowli- 
est fellow-creatures. It was doubtless 
there that he wrought that “leather hull 
from which the divinity and dignity of 
man was once again preached, no longer 
in scorn, as from the cynic’s tub, but in 
love.” 

The owner of this “perennial suit of 
leather,” this strange young shepherd, that 
same spring when Charles I. surrendered 
himself and his cause to the Scotch Pres- 
byterians, might have been seen wander- 
ing forlornly about the fields of Drayton 
and Coventry, in sore conflict of soul, sit- 
ting in hollow trees alone with his Bible, 
“for,’? as he says in that old Hebrew 
prophet’s journal of his, “I found none to 
speak to my condition.” The clergyman 
of Mancetter, with whom he reasoned 


“about the ground of temptations and de- 
spair,” bade him take tobacco, and sing 


psalms. “But,” as he says quaintly, 
“tobacco was a thing I did not love, and 
psalms I was not in a state to sing.” 
Another, a“ priest of high renown,” would 
needs give him physic, and he was to 
have let blood; but not a drop of blood 
could they get from him, his “ body being, 
as it were, dricd up with gricfs, and sor- 
rows, and troubles.” “So neither them 
nor any of the Dissenting people could I 
join with, but was a stranger to all, relying 
wholly upon the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

At last, after enduring great troubles 
and torments, and when all his hopes in 
all men were gone, so that he had nothing 
outwardly to help him, nor could tell what 
to do, he heard a voice which said, “ There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak 
to thy condition.” ‘And when I heard it 
my heart did leap for joy.” 

Soon after he thus found peace, not in 
the systems of ‘man, but in the » inward 
teaching of Christ, who hath the key, and 
who opened the door of life and light,” 
George Fox began to preach, travelling 
on horse or foot all over the United King- 
dom, and ultimately even extending his 
labors to the Barbadoes, America, and 
Holland. 
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To understand the effect produced by 
the preaching of this remarkable but un- 
educated man, one must realize the state 
of religious thought which then prevailed. 
Theology had not yet broken through a 
hard crust of scholasticism and logomachy 
which bound it in, and made it rather an 
endless disputing on words and notions, 
than a living grasp on facts and spiritual 
realities. A London minister could still 
undertake to prove the doctrine of the 
Trinity to some of the early Friends by 
the following syllogism, supported by a 
spurious text: “ There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one.” 

These are either three n:anifestations, 
three operations, three substances, or three 
anything else besides subsistences. But 
they are not three manifestations, three 
operations, three substances, nor three any- 
thing else besides subsistences. 

Ergo, three subsistences. 

It is not likely that such barren ver- 
biage as this would afford any common 
ground t6 meet on in the worship of com- 
mon truth. Everywhere strife and confu- 
sion reigned, while a certain hard external- 
ism which characterized the prevailing re- 
ligious thought found its appropriate ex- 
pression in persecution, the only ground 
of union being abhorrence of the “ hideous 
idol, toleration.” Culvinism, with its re- 
morseless logic, which if, in M. Guizot’s 
words, “it tortures history,” still more 
tortures those infinite truths that from 
their very nature ‘burst the bounds of our 
narrow possibilities, and, existing as con- 
tradictions to the intellect, can only be 
apprehended as a whole by the moral emo- 
tions of man; Romanism, with its priest- 
crait and its burdensome rites and cere- 
monies, the gilded tomb beneath which 
the responsibility and freedom of man 
lay buried; a hard Judaizing Puritanism 
on one hand, and on the other a Church 
enforcing a rigid conformity, “as stanch 
and solid piece of framework as ever any 
January frost could freeze together; ” 
what wonder that men were weary of it 
all? What wonder if men like Milton 
ceased to attend any place of worship, 
loathing the jarring of the sects; thit 
Cromwell exclaimed in despair, “ Every 
sect saith, Give me liberty; but give it to 
him, and to his power he will not yield it 
to anybody else.” What wonder that 
men’s souls were everywhere beginning to 
be sick of these disputed shadows, and to 
long for some undisputed reality ? 

To this craving the preaching of George 
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Fox appealed, the “man who stood forth 
from the Babel of tongues, and preached 
the inner truth and meaning of all those 
things the sects were disputing about.” 
That the kingdom of God is within us, 
that there is an indwelling Spirit, a light 
“that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world;” that one must listen to his 
voice, not in the Babel of creeds without, 
not even in the letter of a sacred book, 
but in the silence of one’s own heart 
within; that Christ’s atoning work must 
be realized to the heart, and that it is the 
Christ in us which is the hope of glory; 
that the Church is not “an old house 
made up of stones, lime, and wooc; but 
the blessed company of all faithful people ” 
who are walking by the inner light; that 
the true priest and prophet is the man or 
the woman in whom the Eternal speaks, 
and whose ministry is not for hire — this 
was the message of George Fox. Crowds 
gathered to hear him; wherever the 
report flew through village or town, “ The 
man in leather breeches is come,” the 
priests in many places fled in alarm; the 
“earthy and airy spirit in which people 
held their religion was shaken;” and 
numbers gave in their adhesion to this 
people, called Quakers in derision by an 
unjust judge whom George Fox had bade 
“tremble and quake before the Lord.” 
The position the Quakers now found 
themselves in amid the contending sects 
irresistibly reminds one of Heine’s story 
of the two children who were disput- 
ing as to the nature of the moon, one 
saying her mother had’ told her it was 
made of sugar and that the angels broke 
it up with the sugar-nippers every month 
into the little stars, the other declaring 
her grandmother had told her it was a 
fire-melon that was consumed every month 
in the infernal regions with pepper and 
salt as no sugar was to be had. From 
ridiculing each other’s rival views they 
s00n proceeded to blows, and were scratch- 
ing and tearing one another in true polem- 
ical fashion, when they were separated by 
a boy coming out of the neighboring 
school. He, being better instructed, pro- 
ceeded calmly to explain the true nature 
of the heavenly body. But with what 
result? That the two angry little contro- 
versitlists at once compounded their own 
differences, and united their forces in cud- 
gelling the dispassionate young philoso- 
pher within an inch of his life. In much 
the same way the empty religious dispu- 
tants of that day combined in ill-treating 
these peaceful preachers of spiritual truth, 
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Quakers,” as they are denominated by the 
New England Puritans. It mattered not 
what party was in power, Quakers were 
whipped, fined, imprisoned, as many as 
two thousand being scattered in loath- 
some dungeons throughout the kingdom. 
Forbidden by their conscience to resist, 
they were indeed as sheep to the slaugh- 
ter; and we must go back to the times of 
the early Christians to find anything so 
touching as the heroic tranquillity, the un- 
flinching firmness, the unresisting meek- 
ness, with which they bore their cruel 
wrongs and sufferings. 

But at the same time we must admit 
that perhaps their negations, even more 
than their affirmations, were responsible 
for the violence of the persecution that 
raged against them. With a not unnat- 
ural rebound from the externalism and 
word disputes of the time, George Fox 
and his followers were led to reject all 
rites and ceremonies and time-honored 
customs. Because some people built upon 
the bridge, the bridge itself must be de- 
stroyed. The sacraments, judicial oaths, 
marriage ceremonies, an ordained minis- 
try, tithes, mourning clothes, military ser- 
vice even for national defence, down to 
the “lying habit” of addressing individ- 
uals in the plural number and of taking 
off the hat in sign of deference — the 
early Quakers made a clean sweep of 
them all. We question whether any of 
their doctrines or practices produced so 
much irritation as the last mentioned, 
Homer placed the vulnerable point of his 
hero in the heel; for the mass of mankind 
it would seem to lie at the other extremity, 
in the hat. “O the rage and scorn,” 
exclaims Fox in his “ Journal,” “the heat 
and fury that arose! O the blows, punch- 
ings, beatings, and imprisonments that 
we underwent for not putting off our hats 
to men: for that soon tried all men’s pa- 
tience and sobriety what it was. The bad 
language and evil usage we received on 
this account is hard to be expressed, be- 
sides the danger we were sometimes in of 
losing our lives for this matter, and that 
by the great professors of Christianity.” 

But despite the continued persecution, 
which raged for a space of forty years, 
when James II. issued his Declaration of 
Indulgence, by which fourteen hundred 
Friends were liberated from prison, the 
Quakers continued to increase in numbers. 
increased weight was also given them by 
the accession of men in high position, 
such as Penn and Barclay ot Urie, the 
author of the celebrated “ Apology,” a book 


“the accursed race of heretics called | of divinity which the late Bishop Thirlwall 
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is said to have highly recommended to 
students of theology. But everywhere, 


whether at court or in prison, we find them’ 


upholding the great principles of religious 
liberty and the rights of conscience, weary- 
ing out persecution in their own persons, 
and pleading, both by pamphlet and speech, 
for toleration, not only towards their own 
members, but for all other oppressed 
sects, in the spirit of Milton’s noble words, 
which they only seemed to grasp, “ Let 
truth and falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew truth put to the worst in free and 
open encounter ?” 

So little practical recognition, however, 
could then be won for these enlightened 
views, that large numbers of the perse- 
cuted Friends emigrated to New Jersey; 
and on the grant of extensive lands by the 
crown to William Penn, the new territory, 
Pennsylvania, was colonized entirely by 
them. Perhaps one of the fairest and 
most unsullied chapters in human history 
is that in which Penn and his people, act- 
ing on their large and catholic theology, 
met unarmed those American Indians 


whom all other European settlers had 
contemplated as fierce and bloodthirsty 
savages, and addressing them as children 
of a common father, concluded with them 
that treaty which, in Voltaire’s words, 


was “the only league between those 
nations and the Christians that was never 
sworn to and never broken.” 

In consequence of this rapid spread of 
Quakerism, George Fox commenced, in 
1067, the definite organization of the 
society. The report of the religious 
census of 1851 puts in a few sentences 
the main features of the system he 
adopted. “Three gradations of meet- 
ings or synods, monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly, administer the affairs of the society, 
including in their supervision matters both 
of spiritual discipline and secular policy. 
The monthly meetings, composed of all 
the congregations within a definite circuit, 
the men and women forming separate 
chambers, except on particular occasions, 
judge of the fitness of new candidates for 
membership, supply certificates to such as 
move to other districts, choose fit persons 
as elders to watch over the ministry, 
recommend to the quarterly meeting any 
who have ‘a concern’ to preach or in 
other ways to minister elsewhere, so that, 
if approved, their expenses may be de- 
frayed by the society; and seek the ref- 
ormation or pronounce the expulsion of all 
who walk disorderly, as well as stimulate 
all the members to religious duty. They 
also make provision for poor members and 
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secure the education of their children, and 
sanction marriages before their solemniza- 
tion at a meeting for worship. Overseers 
are also appointed to assist in the promo- 
tion of these objects. Several monthly 
meetings compose a quarterly meeting, to 
which they forward general reports of their 
condition, and at which appeals are heard 
from their decision. The yearly meeting 
holds the same relative position to the 
quarterly meetings that the latter do to the 
monthly meetings, and has the general 
superintendence of the society in a partic- 
ular country. There is also a standing 
committee of the general meeting called 
the ‘Meeting for Sufferings,’ from its 
original object of succoring persecuted 
Friends, which dispenses the general funds 
of the society, and takes cognizance of 
whatever may arise affecting its interests 
and requiring immediate attention.” 

It will be seen from this sketch that the 
constitution of the Society of Friends is 
democratic and decentralized in the ex- 
treme, the monthly meeting, consisting of 
one or more congregations, being the 
executive ; but at the same time it is saved 
by the legislative and controlling power of 
the general meeting from the narrow indi- 
vidualism and local republicanism, the 
“ divine right of coteries,” which forms the 
inherent vice of Congregationalism. 

The appointment of the ministry is 
peculiar to the Friends. George Fox re- 
jected the “one-man ministry,” and with 
it the common-sense principle that “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” Any one, 
irrespective of sex, who feels moved 
thereto may stand up and preach in the 
meeting for worship. But let not the 
reader think this must needs lead to a 
Babel of words, and a natural selection of 
the longest tongues, generally supposed to 
be of the feminine gender, which could 
scarcely be defined as “a survival of the 
fittest.” Quaker discipline averts this 
danger. Should the word prove unto edi- 
fication, the preacher, male or female, is 
enrolled as a minister, and then has the 
counsels of experienced elders in the exer- 
cise of his or her gift. But should it not 
be so, the elders signify the same after a 
time on the part of the congregation, and 
the speaker is reminded that the wise 
man saith there is a time for silence as 
well as a time for speech —in the coarser 
phraseology of the world, he or she is 
requested to shut up. Perhaps some of 
those who consider it a religious duty un- 
flinchingly to submit their souls to a 
weekly macadamizing of pulpit platitudes 
may not be altogether without a feeling of 
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envy at any Church militant possessing a 
privilege which scems rather to savor of 
the Church triumphant. 

On the great cruci al question of mar- 
riage George Fox’s views were clear and 
deep. He was free from the confusion of 
thought which mikes so many minds iden- 
tify marriage with the ecclesiastical rite 
that celebrates it; and from the super- 
ficial view which regards it as a mere civil 
contract, and not rather as the deepest 
symbol of the divine inman. “We marry 
none,” he says, “but are witnesses of it, 
marriage being God’s joining, not man’s. » 
Marriage, in his eyes, is essentially the 
altar that sanctifies the gift of prayer and 
praise laid on it; itis not the gift that 
sanctifies the altar. In accordance with 
this elevatec view of the religious sanctity 
of marriage, the utmost care was taken 
that this sacred union should not be en- 
tered into lightly; but in the presence of 
numerous witnesses who attested the mar- 
riage certificate. But with that unfortu- 
nate narrowness of the human mind which 
so often distorts the great truths it grasps, 
the early Friends forgot that this view of 
marriage is compatible with any religious 
rite ; and marriage by a priest became an 
almost more frequent source of disown- 
ment in the after history of the society 
than even grave moral offences. 

On the de: ith of Fox, 1690, and the pass- 
ing away of its first founders by the close 
of the seventeenth century, Quakerism 
underwent a great change. It lost its 
aggressive Character, its brave assault 
upon the world, which made it in the mind 
of its first founders not so much a new 
sect as primitive Christianity itself restored 
to mankind, and retreated more and more 
within its own borders, endeavoring to 
isolate itself from the world it had at first 
hoped to conqucr. With the withdrawal 
of persecution, and with the singular com- 
mercial success which has always attended 
the Quakers in common with the Jews, 
came a decline of ze:l and a decreasing 
ministry, both resulting in the society 
being more and more content to bear a 
negative testimony, by disownament of its 
erring members, against the evils it had at 
first ; actively comb: ited j a testimony which, 
while it had no effect on the worle d with- 
out, disastrously thinned the numbers of 
the socicty. The very greatness of the 
truth it held from the first became a source 
of weakness and error. Believing that 

God is never so far off 
As even to be near, 


believing in the inner light, the indwelling 
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Spirit, they deprecated anything which was 
supposed to distract the mind from its 
inner teaching. They failed to grasp the 
truth that the work of the light within is 
to shine on the darkness without, and 
reveal God in all things, sanctifying and 
illuminating all human ‘life, clothing itself 
in the slow, sweet pomp of sunset and sun- 
rise, of starry skies, and ordered lights, 
and returning seasons, uttering itself in 
infinite aspirations of music, shaping for 
itself a body out of the lovely forms of art. 
“T was moved,” says George Fox, “to cry 
against all kinds of music, for it burthened 
the pure life.” Music, the drama, art, 
fiction, in which a genius only second to 
Shakespeare has of late manifested itself, 
are all the subjects of repeated reproba- 
tion and admonition in the minutes of the 
yearly meetings of the Friends. 

And so that which had begun as a pro- 
test against externalism, and a.return from 
religious formulas and intellectual dogmas 
and superstitious rites and ceremonies to 
the great fountains of spiritual life within, 
ended by the graduil accretion of a formal- 
ism of its own. The dress, which at first 
differed only in plainness from the prevail- 
ing dress of the day, became in course of 
time a badge, departure from which was a 
mark of unfaithfulness, just as the ordi- 
nary peasant dress adopted by St. Francis 
and his followers in token of humility and 
poverty became the monkish garb of later 
days. Marriages could only be contracted 
between members of the society and ac- 
cording to Quaker rites, any infringement 
of this narrow rule being followed ‘by dis- 
ownment. The new creature, to whom 
old things have passed away, must only 
speak in antique forms of speech. The 
very protest against forms became in itself 
an absurd formalism, men of deep and 
undoubted piety being disowned for no 
graver offence than having received one 
or other of the sacraments on conscien- 
tious grounds. 

The immense revival of discipline which 
took place in 1770 assumed the same neg- 
ative and restrictive character, and Friends 
increasingly isolated themselves from the 
world they had at first gone forth so 
bravely to subdue. The powerful action 
which still remained to Quakerism was 
carried out by isolated individuals, and no 
longer by the society at large. 

In Ireland, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and thirty years later in America, 
extensive secessions took place on doc- 
trinal grounds, the undue stress laid on 
the inner light, to the practical exclusion 





of the atoning work of Christ, leading to 














Unitarian tendencies and a denial of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. Modern 
Friends have accordingly supplemented 
their theology, and while holding as 
strongly as ever the old mighty truth, “1 
believe in the Holy Ghost,” give a far 
more prominent place to the atonement in 
their teaching. 

It is to both the merits and defects of 
Quakerism that we must attribute its 
steady decline in numbers. On_ the one 
hand its high standard of practice, its strict 
discipline, the steady pretest it has main- 
tained against war, undue luxury, etc., led 
to many defections and disownments. On 
the other, its rigid unassimilative character, 
its vexatious restrictions, its marriage limi- 
tations, its public worship, only adapted 
for the réAevo, but which takes no count of 
the weak and the ignorant, the absence of 
the sacraments, and the want of an estab- 
lished ministry for religious teaching, have 
all contributed to the decline of the soci- 
ety in numerical strength. At the end of 
the seventeenth century, if we are to trust 
to the anonymous and hostile author of 
“The Snake in the Grass,” a pamphlet 
directed against the Friends, the society 
numbered in England alone one hundred 
thousand. In Dalrymple’s “ Memoirs” 
they are stated at half that number ; but as 
he quotes from returns furnished to Wil- 
liam III. by parties wishing to magnify the 
strength of the National Church and to 
underrate the number of Dissenters, this 
is probably an understatement: It would 
be tedious to enter into the statistics 
which enable us to strike the balance 
between the two; but estimating the 
population of the United Kingdom at 
eight millions and a half, we may approxi- 
mately conclude that one person in one 
hundred and thirty professed with the 
Friends in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. At the present day, 
whilst the population has nearly quad- 
rupled, the society of Friends numbers in 
the United Kingdom only twenty-six thou 
sand, or about one person in twelve hun- 
dred. 

Nor do we think that the withdrawal of 
vexatious restrictions and archaic narrow- 
ness, which marks the Quakerism of the 
present day, and its greater assimilation to 
modern life, will prove sufficient to pre- 
vent a yet further decline, though we do 
not contemplate the extinction of Quaker- 
ism till the Christian Church has absorbed 
into herself the distinctive truths to which 
it has borne such noble witness. 

What, then, must be our final judgment 
on Quakerism? How account for both its 
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strength and its weakness, the immense 
influence it has exerted outside its own 
body, and its steady numerical decline 
within ? 

As a system, Quakerism must be re- 
— as essentially defective. It muti- 
ates life, instead of consecrating it asa 
whole. Poetry, art, music, all the change- 
ful lesser lights of life, are blotted out in 
its soft drab shadow. This defective side 
of Quakerism is unconsciously expressed 
in its rejection of the sacraments. The 
Founder of Christianity took the two com- 
monest actions of life, washing and eating, 
and made them the symbols of the awful 
and the divine, the outward and visible 
signs of his religion, thereby consecrating 
the whole of man’s life in nature, forbid- 
ding us to call any part of it common or 
unclean. The mountain stream as it 
dashes past us is made the symbol of a 
purer and a higher life; the commonest 
element witnesses to us of the purification 
of a divine love. The corn that makes 
the valley rich with the gold of God, the 
grape with its sun-sweetened clusters, 
speak to us of our union with the Light 
of men, and of that feast in which all 
other feasts, the feast of the eye, and of 
the ear, as well as the feast of social 
mirth, are consecrated. The sacraments, 
as ordained by Christ, were the consecra- 
tion of human life with all its gracious 
dependence on the kindly creatures of 
God, all its harmless play in the sunshine, 
all its touching wants and limitations, 
which yet make room for the divine. And 
in rejecting them because of the supersti- 
tious and often idolatrous use to which 
they have been put, Quakerism uncon- 
sciously betrayed its deep inner defect. 

But may we not say that in the provi- 
dence of God it has laid down its own 
deeper and fuller life as a Church for the 
sake of the Church at large? By its very 
rejection of all outwgrd forms, and its 
realization in individuals of the deepest 
and most spiritual type of Christianity, it 
stands as an eternal witness to the spiritu- 
ality of Christ’s religion, and the catholic 
operations of God’s Spirit, a truth empha- 
sized by the very isolation in which it is 
held, an eternal protest against the sacra- 
mentarianism — 


Which would confine the Interminable, 
And tie him to his own prescript, 
Who made his laws to bind us, not himself, 


But if as a system on which to found a 
divine society Quakerism is defective, we 
doubt whether as a school for the ener- 
getic yet disciplined development of the 
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individual character it is not unrivalled ; 
and to this we attribute its being on so 
many points in advance of the Christian 
Church. In its absolute recognition of 
the sacredness of individual ne 
every man and woman being the possble 
mouthpiece of the Divinity, in the facili- 
ties it offers for the supériorités légitimes 
coming to the front, the whole body being 
bound to assist the exercise of the individ- 
ual’s gift, in the silence and subjection it 
enjoins to the divine voice, above all in 
its intense recognition of a great spir- 
itual force —call it by what name you will 
—which a man can lay hold of by faith 
and make his own, Quakerism stands 
alone and unrivalled. The inner light the 
Quaker believes in is an inexhaustible 
source of force, like the sun without. He 
does not expect to work uncalled-for mira- 
cles by it; there is nothing arbitrary in its 
action any more than in the forces of 
nature ; it only works in the line of the 
divine will, but in the line of that will it is 
practically omnipotent. As an engineer 
takes hold of some natural force, and by 
obeying its laws makes it his own, and 
drives his engine right through the granite 
bases of an Alp, so by obeying the divine 
Spirit we gain a supernatural power before 
which all obstacles must disappear. In 
Emerson’s noble words — 
So nigh to grandeur is our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, “ Thou must,” 
The soul replies, “ I can.” 

As St. Theresa said when she set to work 
to found a much-needed house of mercy 
with only three halfpence in her pocket, 
“Theresa and three halfpence can do 
nothing; but God and three halfpence 
can do all things.” In tnis practical rec- 
ognition of a great ever-present spiritual 
force, the power of the Holy Spirit, has 
not Quakerism still got much to teach the 
Church at large, ayd, once learnt, might 
not a new era dawn on Christianity ? 

We propose in our next article to treat 
of what this small and decreasing sect 
has already accomplished through this 
belief, both in the witness it has borne to 
hitherto unrecognized truths, and the act- 
ual reforms it has carried out. 

ELLICcE HOPKINS, 





From Temple Bar. 
THE ORIGINALS OF WERTHER. 
AT Frankfort, in a small street, called 
Grosser Hirschgraben, there exists to this 
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day a desolate old mansion which belonged 
to the ancestors of Goethe, and where his 
arms — three lyres surmounting a star ~ 
were conspicuously displayed over the 
door. Strangers are still shown the little 
attic, with three sloping windows in the 
roof, where, in the first flush of life, and 
opening ona career of unexampled suc- 
cess, but beset with that “maladie de 
Pimagination” described by Madame de 
Staél as the disease of the epoch, he pre- 
pared a romance which stirred up the 
youth of the day almost in the same de- 
gree as Schiller’s “ Robbers,” but with far 
less poetical excuse, to tempests of wild 
and uncontrollable passion, a romance 
which combines so great a monotony of 
incident with such violent mental conflicts, 
that it may be said to produce the same 
sort of dizziness which is experienced 
when one stands on the edge of a preci- 
pice. “The Sorrows of Werther” was 
the product of the revolutionary spirit of 
the age, which was ready to level with the 
ground good sense and social order— 
almost its first fruits — introducing a state 
of doubt and disbelief upon every ques- 
tion of religion and morality, and plunging 
even literature itself into a sea of licen- 
tious confusion. Of all his works, it is 
that which exercised the greatest influ- 
ence over his countrymen. It paved the 
way to every kind of error and romantic 
delusion, upset excitable imaginations, 
raised a pedestal to frantic lovers, and 
planted groves to the deities of melan- 
choly and despair. 

“ * Werther,’ ” says Lewis, “ is not much 
read nowadays, especially in England, 
where it labors under the double disad- 
vantage of a bad name and an execrable 
translation;” but Carlyle, who has _per- 
haps more sympathy with the author’s 
mind, reviews his work in far more flatter- 
ing terms, and describes it as “the off- 
spring of that nameless unrest, the blind 
struggle of a soul in bondage, and that high, 
sad, longing discontent which was _ agitat- 
ing every bosom,” and which had driven 
Goethe almost to despair. 


All felt it [he continues];. Goethe alone 
could give it voice. And here lies the secret 
of his popularity ; in his deep susceptive heart 
he felt a thousand times more keenly what 
every one else was feeling ; with the creative 
gift which belonged to him as a poet, he 
bodied it forth into visible shape, gave it a 
local habitation and a name; and so made 
himself the spokesman of his generation. 
“ Werther ” is but the cry of that dim rooted 
pain under which all thoughtful men of a certain 
age were languishing ; it paints the misery, it 




















passionately utters the complaint ; and heart 
and voice all over Europe loudly and at once 
respond to it. True, it prescribes no remedy ; 
for that was a far different, far harder enter- 
prise, to which other years and a higher cul- 
ture were required ; but even this utterance of 
pain, even this little, for the present is grasped 
at, and with eager sympathy appropriated in 
every bosom. If Byron’s life-weariness, his 
moody melancholy and mad stormful indigna- 
tion borne on the tones of a wild and quite 
artless melody, could pierce so deep into many 
a British heart, now that the whole matter is 
no longer new — is indeed old and trite — we 
may judge with what vehement acceptance 
this “‘ Werther” must have been welcomed, 
coming as it did, like a voice from the unknown 
regions ; the first thrilling peal of that impas- 
sioned dirge which in country after country 
men’s ears have listened to till they were deaf 
toallelse. For “ Werther,” infusing itself into 
the core and whole spirit of literature, gave 
birth to a race of sentimentalists who have 
raged and wailed in every part of the world, 
till the better light dawned on them, or, at 
worst, exhausted nature laid herself to sleep, 
and it was discovered that lamenting was un- 
productive labor. These funeral choristers, 
in Germany a loud, haggard, tumultuous, as 
well as tearful class, were named the A7a/?- 
minner, or powermen; but have long since, 
like sick children, cried themselves to rest. 


In later years Goethe himself turned 
from the work of his youth with regret 
and aversion: when years had cleared his 
insight and settled his aims, he satirized 
the authors who had simply followed in his 
footsteps, calling them “ professional sen- 
timentalists,” and ridiculing that brother- 
ly love and spiritual communion from 
which arose, as Jean Paul Richter wittily 
remarked, “a universal love for all men 
and beasts,— except reviewers !” 

Wilkes used to say that he never had 
been a Wilkite ; and Goethe, with his 
large-mindedness, his self-mastery, his 
moral grandeur, his genuine excellence, 
never was a Werther; but, unfortunately, 
the fiction, which met with so much sym- 
pathy from the social organization of the 
day, was followed by a host of minor 
works, letters, memoirs, and novels, of 
which the theme was identical; and if in 
Byron and in Rousseau might be found a 
still greater vitality of poison, the despair- 
ing sentimentalism of “ Werther” was 
more easy to copy, and led to more tragical- 
ly ludicrous results. Suicide became the 
fashion in the same manner as to dress, 
like “ Corinne,” in the days of Madame de 
Stacl, or to be the “ femme de trente ans” 
under the reign of Balzac. The German 


Cupid was provided with a brace of pistols 
instead of the traditional bow and arrows, 
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and no man who aspired in the mildest 
degree to poetic celebrity would have 
been otherwise than disappointed to be 
deprived by prosperity of a fair excuse to 
terminate his days like Werther, and to be 
buried like him beyond the pale of the 
Church. 

So wholly were the young men of Ger- 
many possessed with the morbid disease 
of the day that, not content with making 
the tragic end of the domestic drama the 
same, it was even necessary that the mse 
en scéne should also be identical, and that 
the details should be carried out in every 
minute particular. In the first place, the 
deadly weapon has to be borrowed, and 
then the blighted being, disgusted with 
the world, unsatisfied in his cravings, 
overwhelmed by his position, seeing no 
end to his wretchedness except the grave, 
sits down before his bureau to destroy his 
papers, and to inform his friends, in trem- 
ulous writing, that “he has seen the 
woods and fields for the last time.” He 
implores pardon of his rival “for having 
troubled the peace of his household,” and 
adjures him “to make his angel happy.” 
About eleven he feels it incumbent on 
him “ to take leave of the Great Bear and 
other constellations, and he has also to 
leave a few lines desiring that his remains 
may be protected, and (since pious Chris- 
tians might not choose their bodies to rest 
in the vicinity of such a poor unhappy 
wretch) buried under two lime-trees, or 
else in some remote valley, or else near 
some highway which priest and Levite 
might avoid, but where the good Samar- 
itan may come to shed a tear.” 

A little apparently superfluous comedy 
has to be gone through in the way of pack- 
ing up and ordering horses for an imagine 
ary journey ; and lastly, the beloved image 
of “ Margaret,” “ Ottilie,” or “Gretchen ” 
is invoked before her portrait, in profile, 
on which is imprinted “thousands of 
kisses,” and at midnight, with the last 
stroke of the clock, a pistol shot is heard 
which ends the dream of life. 

That such a fiction, or any similar fic-: 
tions, should have enraptured the world, 
appears amazing, and in spite of Zimmer- 
man, who asserts that the first part of 
“The Sorrows of Werther” occasioned 
him so much emotion that he was obliged 
to wait a fortnight before commencing the 
second, and Kotzebue, who writes, “I 
cannot find words to express the over- 
powering emotions excited in my soul by 
this wonderful philosophical romance,” 
the readers of our own day will in all prob- 
ability incline sooner to the criticism of 
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Dr. Johnson when he said, “Sir, a man 
might write such stuff forever, if he would 
but 2sandon his mind to it.” 

It was at the little town of Wetzlar, in 
the duchy of Solms, the very pearl of the 
charming valley of the Lakes, that Goethe 
met with the originals of the story which 
found so many disastrous copies. Beau- 
tifully situated in the midst of woods, 
fields, and rich pasture-lands, its romantic 
solitudes were well fitted to inspire poetic 
reverie and the dreamy languor of senti- 
mental idleness. The perfect calm of 
village life afforded ample leisure for the 
indulgence of the dreams, the doubts, the 
imaginary sufferings, glimpses of a philos- 
ophy as deep as itis bitter, the product 
of a diseased mind whose records become 
only too palatable toa taste ready to be 
stimulated by works of unnatural and un- 
healthy excitement. It was in 1772 that 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe arrived at Wetz- 
lar. Kestner, the Albert of “The Sor- 
rows,” gives the following description of 
him : — 

In the spring there came here a certain 
Goethe, by profession a doctor juris, twenty- 
three years old, only son of a very rich father ; 
in order —this was his father’s intention — 
that he might get some experience in praxi, 
but according to his own intention, that he 
might study Homer, Pindar, etc., and what- 
ever else his genius, his manner of thinking, 
and his heart might suggest to him. At the 
very first the deaux esprits here announced him 
to the public as a colleague, and as a collabo- 
rator in the new Frankfort Gelehrte Zeitung, 
parenthetically also as a philosopher, and gave 
themselves trouble to become intimate with 
him. As I do not belong to this class of 
people, or rather am not so much in general 
society, I did not know Goethe until later, and 
quite by accident. One of the most distin- 
guished of our deaux esprits, the secretary of 
legation, Gotter, persuaded me one day to go 
with him to the village of Garbenhein—a 
common walk. There I found him on the 
grass, under a tree, lying on his back, while he 
talked to some persons round him — an epicu- 
rean philosopher (Von Goué, a great genius), a 
stoic philosopher (Von Kielmansegge), and a 
hybrid between the two (Dr. Konig) — and 
thoroughly enjoying himself. He was after- 
wards glad that [had made his acquaintance 
under such circumstances, Many things were 
talked of —some of them very interesting. 
This time, however, I formed no other judg- 
ment concerning him than that he was no 
ordinary man, 


This was his first interview with Kestner, 
the secretary to the Hanoverian legation, 
who was perhaps hardly flattered by be- 
coming the original of Albert. The nar- 


rative of his meeting with Charlotte — 
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Charlotte Buff — who, “to judge from her 
portrait,” says Lewis, “must in her way 
have been a charming creature, not intel- 
lectually cultivated, not poetical — above 
all, not the sentimental girl we have in 
‘Werther ’— but a serene, calm, joyous, 
open-hearted German maiden, an excellent 
housewife and a priceless manager,” is told 
by himself in the first pages of “The 
Sorrows :” — 


To give you a regular account of the man- 
ner in which I have become acquainted with 
the most amiable of women would be a diffi- 
cult task. I ama happy and contented mor- 
tal, but a poor historian. An angel! Non- 
sense! Everybody so describes his mistress, 
and yet I find it impossible to tell you how 
perfect she is, or why she is so perfect ; enough 
to say she has captivated all my senses. So 
much simplicity with so much understanding 
—so mild, yet so resolute —a mind so placid, 
a life so active. I mentioned to you the other 
day that I had become acquainted with the 
district judge, and that he had invited me to 
go and visit him in his retirement, or rather 
in his little kingdom. But I neglected going, 
and perhaps should never have gone, if chance 
had not discovered to me the treasure which 
lay concealed in that retired spot. Some of 
our young people had proposed giving a ball 
in the country at which I consented to be 
present. 

I offered my hand for the evening to a pretty 
and agreeable but rather commonplace sort of 
girl from the immediate neighborhood, and it 
was agreed that I should engage a carriage, 
and call upon Charlotte with my partner and 
her aunt to convey them tothe ball. My com- 
panion informed me, as we drove along through 
the park to the hunting-lodge, that I should 
make the acquaintance of a very charming 
young lady. ‘Take care,” added the aunt, 
“that you do not lose your heart.” “ Why?” 
said I. ‘Because she is already engaged to a 
very worthy man,” she replic<l, “who is gone 
to settle his affairs upon the death of his 
father, and will succee<! to a very considerable 
inheritance.” This information possessed no 
interest for me. When we arrived at the gate 
the sun was setting behind the tops of the 
mountains, 

I alighted, and a maid came to the door and 
begged us to wait a moment for her mis:ress. 

I walked across the court to a well-built 
house, and, ascending the flight of steps in 
front, opened the door and saw before me the 
most charming spectacle I had ever witnessed. 
Six children from eleven to two years old 
were running about the hall and surrdunding 
a lady of middle height, with a lovely figure, 
dressed in a robe of simple white, trimmed 
with pink ribbons, She held a brown loaf ia 
her hand, and was cutting slices for the little 
ones all round in proportion to their age and 
appetite. She performed her task in a grace- 
ful and affectionate manner. Each claimant 
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awaiting his turn with outstretched hands, and 
boisterously shouting his thanks. 


That Goethe should fall in love with 
Charlotte whilst aware from the first of 
her engagement to Kestner, is only in 
keeping with the romantic folly which was 
the fashion of the day: in all probability 
he considered himself remarkably fortun- 
ate whilst enjoying the cultivated leisure 
of asolitude full of charm, that he was 
able to find an opportunity of rushing 
headlong into a passion which could only 
end in disaster. Kestner appears to have 
been wholly undisturbed by the situation. 
His own honorable and confiding charac- 
ter is displayed in his description of it: — 


Lotte is not strictly a beauty according to 
the common opinion, to me she is one. She 
is notwithstanding the fascinating maiden 
who might have hosts of admirers, old and 
young, grave and gay, clever and stupid. But 
she knows how to convince them quickly that 
their only safety must be sought in flight or in 
friendship. One of these, as the most re- 
markable, I will mention, because he retains 
an influence over us. 

A youth in years (twenty-three), but in 
knowledge and in the development of his 
mental powers and character already a man, 
an extraordinary genius, and a man of char- 
acter, was here —as his family believed for 
the sake of studying the law, but in fact to 
track the footsteps of nature and truth, and to 
study Ifomer and Pindar. He had no need to 
study for the sake of a maintenance. 

Quite by chance, after he had been here some 
time, he became acquainted with Lottchen 
and saw in her his ideal; he saw her in her 
joyous aspect, but was soon aware that this 
was not her best side ; he learnt to know her 
also in her domestic position, and in a word, 
became her adorer. 

It could not long remain unknown to him 
that she could give him nothing but friend- 
ship, and her conduct towards him was ad- 
mirable. Our coincidence of taste, and a 
closer acquaintance with one another formed 
between him and me the closest bond of 
friendship. Meanwhile, although he was 
forced to renounce all hope in relation to 
Lottchen, and did renounce it, yet he could 
not, with all his philosophy and natural pride, 
so far master himself as. completely to repress 
his inclination. And he has qualities which 
might make him dangerous to a woman, 
especially to one of susceptibility and taste. 
But Lottchen knew how to treat him so as not 
to encourage vain hope, and yet make him 
admire her manner towards him. His peace 
of mind suffered ; there were many remarkable 
scenes, in which Lottchen’s behavior height- 
ened my regard for her ; and he also became 
more precious to me as a friend; but I was 
often inwardly astonished that love can make 
such strange creatures even of the strongest 
and otherwise the most self-sustained men, I 
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pitied him, and had many inward struggles; 
for on the one hand, I thought that I might 
not be in a position to make Lottchen so happy 
as he would make her, but on the other hand 
I could not endure the thought of losing her. 
The latter feeling conquered, and in Lottchen 
I have never once been able to perceive a 
shadow of the same conflict. 


The summer passed away, and then 
Kestner again writes in his diary : — 


September 10, 1772, To-day Dr. Goethe 
dined with me in the garden. I did not know 
that it was the last time. In the evening Dr. 
Goethe came to the teutsche Haus. He, Lott- 
chen, and I had a remarkable conversation 
about the future state; about going away and 
returning, etc., which was not begun by him 
but by Lottchen, We agreed that the one 
who died first, should if he could give informa- 
tion to the living about the conditions of the 
other life. Goethe was quite cast down, for 
he knew that the next morning he was to go. 


This is identical with Goethe’s narra- 
tive of Werther’s departure ‘in “The 
Sorrows.” The lovely idyl had come to 
an end—the “arties de promenade en 
voiture,” the petit bal sans appréts, the 
long bright days, the radiant evehings 
where the three friends conversed in 
Charlotte’s garden on every topic under 
and above the stars. Buta tragic end to 
it all was indispensable, and for this 
Goethe had to borrow from another epi- 
sode which occurring at the time filled 
Wetzlar and the neighborhood with com- 
passion and horror. 

A young man named Jerusalem, secre- 
tary to the Brunswick legation, committed 
suicide. Kestner sent Goethe full details 
of tlre catastrophe, and he transferred them 
to the last pages of “Werther.” When 
Goethe had printed his book he sent a 
copy of it to the Kestners, and was aston- 
ished to find that instead of falling into 
raptures over it, they were excecdingly 
angry, and it must be admitted that they 
had full right to be indignant at finding 
themselves dragged into publicity and 
their story falsified. 


The narrative [says Lewis]* was in many 
respects too close to reality not to be very 
offensive in its deviations from reality. The 
figures were unmistakable, but they were not 
the real figures. ‘The eager public soon found 
out who were the real personages, and that a 
real history was at the bottom of the romance ; 
but as the whole truth could not be known, 
the Kestners found themselves in a very false 
light. They were hurt by this indiscretion of 
their friend, more hurt perhaps than they 
chose to confess. 


* Life and Works of Goethe. 
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Kestner wrote to him without mincing 
the matter : — 


Your “ Werther ” might have given me great 
pleasure since it could have reminded me of 
many interesting scenes and incidents. But 
as it is, it has in certain respects given me 
little edification. You know I like to speak 
my mind. It is true you have woven some- 
thing new into each person or have fused 
several persons into one. So far good; but 
if in this interweaving and fusing you had 
taken counsel of your heart, you would not 
have so prostituted the real persons whose 
features you borrow. You wished to draw 
from nature that your picture might be truth- 
ful, and yet you have combined so much that 
is contradictory, that you have missed the 
very mark at which you aimed. The distin- 
guished author will revolt against this judg- 
ment, but I appeal to reality and truth itself 
when I pronounce that the artist has failed. 
The real Lotte would in many instances be 
grieved if she were like the Lotte you have 
there painted. I know well that it is said to 
be a character compounded of two, but the 
Mrs. H. whom you have partly inwoven was 
also incapable of what you attribute to your 
heroine. But this expenditure of fiction was 
not at all necessary to your end, to nature 
and truth, for it was without any such behavior 
on the part of a woman, a behavior which 
must ever be dishonorable even to a more 
than ordinary woman—that Jerusalem shot 
himself. 


Goethe was both distressed and as- 
tounded at the effect of his work, and 
wrote a letter full of penitence to his 
friends, excusing what he called his inno- 
cent mingling of fiction and truth, and 
imploring them to be generous and not to 
worry him! 

The days of “Werther” are gone by, 
the time of Sturm and Drang is over, 
but the great poet of Germany is still the 
pride of the little town where he found 
the inspiration of the romance of his 
early youth, and outside the gates of 
Wetzlar has only lately been erected a 
— monument in loving memory of 

im. 


From Good Words. 
SKETCH OF A JOURNEY ACROSS AFRICA. 


BY VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, LIEUTENANT 
ROYAL NAVY. 


PART I. 


ENGLAND TO KAWELE UJIJI ON LAKE 
TANGANYIKA, 


ON the 3oth of November, 1872, I and 
my old friend and messmate Dillon, an 
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assistant surgeon in the Royal Navy, left 
Victoria Station by the evening mail, be- 
ing then the only two members of the 
“ Livingstone East-Coast Expedition.” 
Our object was to find Dr. Livingstone, 
and place ourselves unreservedly under 
his orders to carry out any geographical 
work which he might desire. 

From the tenor of the last letters re- 
ceived from the illustrious veteran of Afri- 
can travel, we expected that on our meet- 
ing him we should be ordered to proceed 
northwards to explore the “ Mwutau 
Nzigé” (Albert Nyanza) and Victoria Ny- 
anza Lakes ; but “/’homme propose, Dieu 
dispose.” 

We were ordered in the first instance 
to join Sir Bartle Frere at Brindisi, and to 
proceed with him to Zanzibar, where we 
were to,receive our final orders. On ar- 
rival at Brindisi we found that Sir Bartle 
was still at Rome, and that there was no 
room for us on board the Admiralty yacht 
“ Enchantress,” which had been ordered 
to take him to Zanzibar. 

We therefore, after a delay of six days, 
proceeded to Alexandria by the P. and O. 
steamer “ Malta,” where Sir Bartle ar- 
rived a day or two after us. We went 
with him to Cairo, where his good offices 
procured for us from H. H. the khedive 
an Official letter of recommendation to all 
under his employ in the Soudan. Though 
this letter was never used in the countries 
for which it was intended, it was accepted 
by Arabs in the interior of Africa as a 
proof that we were friends with one whose 
name is known to all educated Mahomme- 
dans. We then went on to Aden, where 
Dr. Badger procured for us another letter 
from Said Alwyn ibn Said, a saint living 
near there, which was the most effectual 
talisman of all. 

Whilst at Aden, Lieutenant Murphy, 
R.A., volunteered to join the expedition, 
paying his own expenses, if the Indian 
government would continue him in the 
pay and allowances of his rank. To this 
they readily assented, and he afterwards 
joined us at Zanzibar. We then went on 
to Zanzibar in the B.1.S.S. “ Punjab,” Cap- 
tain Hansard, and received the kindest 
attentions from him and his officers. 

When we arrived at Zanzibar, after a 
very pleasant passage, I found myself at- ' 
tacked by an old enemy, the “ coast fever,” 
and was obliged for a time to take advan- 
tage of the kindness of some old mess- 
mates, and lie up on board the “ Briton,” 
whilst Dillon went on with preparations 
for the road by himself. Unfortunately, 
our heavy stores from England did not 
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arrive as soon as we did. The “Agra,” 
on board which they were shipped, had 
been compelled to put back into Plymouth 
by bad weather, and we had therefore, 
before her arrival, to get a small supply of 
arms and ammunition from the flagship of 
H. E. Admiral Cumming. 

As soon as I was able to get about 
again, I went ashore and joined Dillon at 
the English gaol, where rooms had been 
put at our disposal by our old and kind 
friend Dr. Kirk. As soon as we had en- 
gaged our escort, and got some donkeys 
and stores, we chartered a couple of small 
Arab dhows, and went over to Bagamoyo 
to try and get the porters necessary to 
transport our stores. 

When we arrived, we hired rooms for 
ourselves in the house of Abdiilah Dina, a 
Mussulman trader from India, who was 
very profuse in offers of service and as- 
sistance, but, like the rest of his race, 
could not resist the temptation of cheat- 
ing Englishmen when he had a fair op- 
portunity. Our men and stores were 
housed in a large thatched wattle-and-dab 
erection, belonging to Jemadar Issa, which 
we dignified with the name of the barracks, 
and in an open space in front of it we had 
our donkey lines. 

Bagamoyo, like most of the sister towns 


along the Zanzibar coast, is a long strag- 
gling irregular sort of street with short 
- Offsets, and lying behind the sand-hills 


which line the shore. There may be half- 
a-dozen stone houses, but the greater por- 
tion of those of the semi-respectable peo- 
ple are merely large buildings of wattle 
and. dab, thatched with plaited cocoa-nut 
leaves. A few flat-roofed mosques pro- 
vide for the religious wants of the inhab- 
itants, but they are only resorted to on 
great feast-days. 

The greatest and most important feat- 
ture, however, at Bagamoyo is the French 
mission, an offshoot of that at Zanzibar. 

Two or three priests, half-a-dozen lay 
brothers, and the same number of sisters, 
doall the work. The pupils are instructed 
in industrial trades, and all the buildings 
of the mission have been erected by them, 
under the direction of the lay brothers. 
They have large and admirably-kept gar- 
dens, and are trying to introduce several 
new and valuable plants into the country. 

The pupils are kept under surveillance 
after they have grown up, and are encour- 
aged to marry amongst themselves, and 
to bring their children to be baptized and 
brought up at the mission, so that there is 
a great hope that Christianity is getting a 
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good grip on the continent of Africa, at 
least in this one spot. 

From the members of the mission we 
experienced the greatest imaginable inter- 
est, telling us that they looked upon us as 
missionaries as well as themselves, and 
they could have paid us no higher compli- 
ment. After engaging what men we 
could, we had to go back to Zanzibar to 
meet the mail from Aden, by which we 
expected our stores. When we arrived at 
Zanzibar we found that the mail had al- 
ready arrived, and that Murphy and our 
stores had come down in her. 

As soon as possible we returned to 
Bagamoyo, and went on with the tiresome 
work of paying pagazi, and trying to keep 
loads within compass. As I found the 
men were rarely forthcoming at our morn- 
ing musters, I thought it would be best to 
form a camp a short distance from the 
town, and accordingly selected a lovely 
spot shaded by four or five enormous 
mango-trees close to Shamba Gonera, a 
farm owned by the widow of a Hindu 
merchant. 

Notwithstanding this move, we were 
still much troubled by our men absenting 
themselves, and also by their being in- 
duced to desert by the lower orders of 
Wanmirima. 

I wrote to Dr. Kirk, to ask if he could 
pay us a visit so as to show that we were 
still under the influence of British power, 
which he at once did, and I think his 
coming over to see us moderated the evil 
to some extent. After his return to Zanzi- 
bar, we redoubled our efforts to get away, 
and Dillon went on with what men could 
be dragged together to Kikoka, the most 
distant outpost of H. H. Syud Burghash’s 
Balooches. After his departure, Murphy 
and I were both down with fever, and 
Murphy was so bad that he had to be taken 
in and nursed by the good French padres. 
Dillon also came back to see him. The 
same day Sir Bartle and his staff came to 
Bagamoyo in the “ Daphne.” He brought 
with him another volunteer for our expe- 
dition, Moffat, a grandson of the famous 
father of South-African missions, and a 
nephew of Livingstone’s. Dillon went 
back at once to Kikoka, and two days 
afterwards I and Moffat joined him there 
with some more men and donkeys. I 
then sent Moffat back to assist Murphy, 
and with Dillon set out for Rehenneko, 
where we were to wait for the other two 
and what portion of the remainder of the 
stores they could obtain porters to carry. 

Dillon and I left Kikoka on March 28th, 
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1873, and although we had used every 
conceivable precaution to prevent the ab- 
sence of our men, and had not brought 
out so many loads as we had men in our 
camp according to our daily muster, we 
found that we had to leave twelve or four- 
teen loads behind. 

We made our way along between Stan- 
ley’s route and the Kingani, through an 
open park-like country, with clumps and 
strips of jungle and forest trees and some 
tracks of game. No villages were directly 
on our route, and after three marches the 
men declared that they must go out to 
look for food, and that there was a village 
near. I went out with them, in the hopes 
of seeing some of the domestic life of the 
natives, and saw a few miserable huts; 
but shortly after we left our camp it came 
on to rain in torrents, and we saw scarcel 
anything and got less. On our way bac 
to camp we lost our way and got benighted 
in a a wood, where 1 had to sleep 
(or try to sleep) in the least-wet spot I 
could find, with my back up against a tree 
and the rain beating on me the while. 

Next morning I was only just able to 
creep into camp; but on that and on the 
following day our foraging parties were 
more successful, and the third day we 
were able to go on again, having obtained 
a modicum of cassava. During our halt 
here, Moffat came out to us with letters, 
and the day we went on returned again to 
Bagamoyo. Poor lad, it was the last time 
1 saw him. 

I was suffering from a violent attack of 
fever, brought on by my mud-and-water 
bed, but managed to hold on to my don- 
key from camp to camp somehow or 
another. The country up to Msuwah was 
much the same as we had already passed 
through, but then it began to rise more 
decidedly. At Msuwah, we were detained 
a few days to try and get food, and by 
having to pay tribute to the chiet, who 
was a regular black Pecksniff. He said 
our men could not buy food there, and 
that he would get it for us; but that cloth, 
etc., must be paid in advance. After two 
or three days’ waiting, and only a small 
proportion being forthcoming, we thought 
it best to go on, and let the smiling old 
man pocket the plunder in peace. We 
then went on by Kisémo over a small 
table-land, well watered with magnificent 
stretches of open grass, and much cuiti- 
vated land, with the villages hidden in 
patches of jungle, and only betrayed by 
the blue smoke wreathing above the tree- 
tops; and at the end of our second march 
arrived, after an almost precipitous de- 
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scent, in the valley of the Lugerengeri. 
Behind us was the wooded steep which 
we had just come down, around were 
villages with thatch-roofed huts, patches 
of tobacco, rice, sugarcane, and other 
crops; in our immediate front the river, 
brawling over its wide shallow bed, but 
the banks showing terrific signs of its 
giant power when swollen by the tropical 
rains; and beyond it, again, the lovely 
Duthumi hills, with their wooded summits 
crowned with fleecy clouds. 

We went on across the wide Lugeren- 
geri, and then made a nearer acquaintance 
with the hills, and found that picturesque 
forms entailed very rough walking and 
hard work; and on our first march we 
were from 4.30 A.M. till 3 P.M. on the road. 
Indeed many of the stragglers were not 
up till long after sunset. Our camp was 
in a rocky pass, with pools of crystal wa- 
ter amongst the rocks at the bottom, and 
around us flowering creepers and acacias 
in the full wealth of their golden blossoms. 

We passed on out of this lovely spot 
into a basin-like valley full of small conical 
hills, each crowned with a tiny hamlet, 
and crops of the richest luxuriance grow- 
ing all about us. Out of this “ happy val- 
ley” (except for slavery) we fought our 
way through thickets of tall cane grass. 
It was tantalizing to know that all around 
were lovely views, while we could see 
nothing five yards from us, and then 
through a steep and narrow pass we came 
again into the valley of the Lugerengeri. 

Passing along through canebrakes, and 
crossing wide torrent-beds, all going to 
feed the river, strewn with blocks of gran- 
ite brought down in the freshets which, 
in a brief half-hour, spread destruction 
around, and then leave a tiny trickling 
stream in their place, we came to Simba- 
wéni, erstwhile the home of the renowned 
freebooter and kidnapper of slaves, Kisa- 
bengo, but since his death ruled by his 
favorite daughter, who lacks the power, 
but not the will, to make her name as 
dreaded as was ever that of her robber 
sire. The mud-built palace is now, how- 
ever, falling to pieces; and there are great 
gaps in the strong palisades which form 
the enceinte, some hastily repaired, and 
others stiil open. 

We passed the den of this lioness with- 
out paying any tribute, and only paid the 
compliment (?) of closing up our men and 
displaying the union jack and white ensign 
as we defiled past the town. 

We then crossed the Lugerengeri a 
second time, on an African bridge made 
of a fallen tree, and so away from the 
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country of Simbawéni. Whilst camped 
on the Lugerengeri, we were crowded with 
people selling food, many of them dressed 
in kilts made of — resembling 
those of the mop-headed Papuans, with 
filed teeth, and heads oiled and besmeared 
with red clay. 

Our men did not like to leave the Papuan 
plenty of this place, and after a day’s halt 
we had much trouble to make them shoul- 
der their burdens and take the road again. 

From among the hills we came out on 
to the Makata Swamp. At first our road 
lay along a grassy level plain, but gradually 
we began to get into the “Slough of De- 
spond,” the mud getting deeper and stick- 
ier, and the donkeys and men floundering 
more helplessly at every step. To add to 
our discomfort, it came on to rain heavily, 
whilst still some distance from camp; and 
we had to drive the lazy and cheer the 
flagging for five hours of mud and rain, 
during which time we only got on about 
three and a half miles. 

Next day, however, was better, and we 
crossed the river before evening. Not- 
withstanding, after a night’s heavy rain, 
the bridge by which we had crossed was 
clean out of sight, and if we had beena 
day later we might have been detained a 
week before we should have been able to 
cross it. 

From the river Makata on to the base 
of the Usagara Mountains was good level 
marching, with the exception of two 
swamps, each from three-quarters of a 
mile to a mile long, and about mid-thigh 
deep. We arrived at Rehenneko, where 
we were to wait for our companions, on 
the 1st of May. Our camp was formed 
on a conical hill, at the mouth of a gorge 
in the Usagara Mountains, on the opposite 
side of which lay the village of Rehenneko.. 

When Dillon and I-arrived, we were 
both laid up, he with an acute attack of 
dysentery, and I with an abscess on my 
foot, and fever and ague. 

As we gradually recovered, we employed 
ourselves with altering and fitting don- 
keys’ saddles, which up to this had given 
us a great deal of trouble; and also in 
taking sights for latitude and longitude. 
The people at Rehenneko were pretty 
friendly to us, though they do not bear the 
best of names; but I think they thought 
we were too hard a nut to crack. 

The month of May passed slowly 7, 
and the masika, or rainy season, finished ; 
but no news arrived of our companions, 
whom we were most anxiously expecting. 
I sent back two or three sets of messen- 
gers, and could get no news, till about the 
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22nd I heard they had just passed Simba- 
wéni. 

About the 26th a caravan hove in sight. 
It must be them, for there is a white man, 
but only one. Where is the other? —a 
question, alas, to be soon answered. As 
the party drew near, I limped out of camp 
to meet them, and found Murphy looking 
very ill, mounted onadonkey. “ Where’s . 
Moffat?” I cried. The answer was, 
“ Dead!” “How? When?” “TI will 
tell you when I get into camp. I am too 
ill to say much now.” 

Afterwards we heard the sad tale of his 
end. Beaten by the climate, he lay down 
and died just before arriving at the Ma- 
kata Swamp, to add another name to the 
list of martyrs in the cause of African 
exploration. 

Poor young fellow! He had sold his 
all, a sugar-plantation at Natal, for £600, 
and came to Zanzibar prepared to devote 
the last farthing to the cause of this expe- 
dition. He died on the threshold of the 
unknown country where his grandfather 
had labored nobly for more than half a 
century, and where his gallant uncle had 
already (though we then did not know it) 
succumbed to disease, hunger, and hard- 
ship. If he had been spared, he would 
have been a worthy successor to those 
two great and noble men. 

When Murphy arrived he was suffering 
from the remains of an attack of fever, 
and we therefore remained at Rehenneko 
two or three days in order that he might 
recruit his health. I fear that much of 
his and Moffat’s illness was caused by 
neglecting the daily use of quinine. 

The days before we started were em- 
ployed by me in overhauling all our loads, 
| redistributing, so as to avoid as much 
as possible any delay on the road. 

Our route from Rehenneko lay over the 
Usagara Mountains, up and down steep, 
rocky hills, over great bare and slippery 
sheets of quartz and granite. Notwith- 
standing the rocky nature of these moun- 
tains, they were mostly wooded to the 
summits, principally by acacias, which, as 
Burton very aptly observes, reminds one 
much of a crowd of people sheltering 
themselves under umbrellas. 

In the hollows and dips where water 
collects, the noble mfaramusi rears its 
lordly head. This tree is one of the most 
splendid specimens of arboreal beauty in 
the world. A tall, clean, towering shaft, 
running to a hundred and fifty, or even 
two hundred feet, without a knot or ex- 
crescence to break its symmetry, and 
crowned by a spreading head of dark- 
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green foliage. The natives have a prov- 
erb about this tree, and it is supposed to be 
impossible to climb one. When they think 
anything is beyond their powers, they say, 
“We have climbed many trees, but this 
one is indeed an mparamusi, and this one 
we can’t climb.” 

Passing over the first part of the moun- 
tains, we came into the gorge by which 
the Mukondokwa breaks through the side 
of the mountains. Our camp above it 
was on the steep hillside, and for comfort 
one might as well be on the side of a roof. 
The next day we crossed the Mukondokwa, 
a swift and brawling stream of turbid wa- 
ter about knee-deep, and eighty yards wide. 
We crossed at the old village of Kadeta- 
maré. This is not entirely deserted; the 
chief having learnt the danger of this 
position when the larger part was swept 
away by a fresh of the river at the time of 
the great hurricane at Zanzibar, has now 
settled on an adjoining knoll. 

From the river we went along through 
gigantic crops of :z¢ama, or Caffre corn, 
the stalks being often from sixteen to 
eighteen feet high, and camped near the 
village of Muinyi Usagara. We were de- 
layed here by one of our men accident- 
ally shooting a native when a party was 
sent out for food, and before we could 
leave had to pay a heavy fine of cloth to 
his relations. When this matter was set- 
tled (for which we were indebted to the 
good offices of a gentlemanly old Arab 
settled near), we started on our road 
again, passing up the right bank of the 
Mukondokwa, through a rough and tan- 
gled country, the path in places almost 
overhanging the river, so that a false step 
or slip would have sent one down fifty feet 
into its muddy waters. The hills here 
were mostly of granite, but occasionally 
great masses of new red sandstone showed 
out, forming a vivid contrast to the foliage 
of the trees and creepers and the more 
sombre tints of the weathered granite. 

Quitting Burton’s route, which turns 
sharp off over the Rubeho Mountains, we 
made our way up to Lake Ugombo, after 
having twice forded the Mukondokwa. 
Lake Ugombo is full of hippopotami, and 
numerous waterfowl speckle its surface. 

From Lake Ugombo to Mpwapwa, dis- 
tant two long marches, no water is to be 
found, so we were initiated into one of the 
incidents of African travel, commonly 
known as a ¢erekesa, viz.,a forced march 
after noon. 

Just before we left Lake Ugombo we 
saw a mixed multitude of men, women, 
children, and goats travelling to the valley 
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of the Mukondokwa. They were carrying 
all their household utensils with them, 
and on inquiry we found that their homes 
near Mpwapwa had been harried by the 
Wadirigo, a predatory highland tribe, and 
that they were escaping with what they 
had been able to save. 

We left Lake Ugombo at about eleven 
A.M., and marched across a parched and 
arid country, with great blocks of granite 
strewn about its arid surface, the vegeta- 
tion being only euphorbiz, kolqualls, etc., 
and baobabs, with a few patches of coarse 
grass already parched up by the burning 
sun of the tropics. 

We camped out with the sky for our 
roof, and a gunstock for our pillow, and 
were off before daylight to make our way 
to Mpwapwa, passing through a thorny 
jungle, and across open tracts with scarce 
a blade of grass or a weed on their burnt- 
up surface. About half past two in the 
afternoon, we arrived at the sandy bed of 
the stream at Mpwapwa, and going up it 
soon came to pools, and then to running 
water, which soon, however, filters away 
through the sand. I sent back men with 
water for those who had straggled behind, 
but notwithstanding this precaution, a man 
and a donkey fell victims to this trying 
march. 

Mpwapwa, situated on the slope of the 
hills and well supplied with water, was a 
land of plenty, but prices were high as the 
Wadirigo had looted many of the neigh- 
boring villages. The Wadirigo were a 
fine, manly-looking race, who carried a 
huge shield of bull’s-hide, a heavy spear, 
and a sheaf of beautifully finished asse- 
gais. They walked about among the vil- 
lagers like people of a higher race, and 
told them coolly that they only held their 
cattle and villages at their pleasure. 

Although these Wadirigo were pbys- 
ically a fine race, they wore no clothes 
(many even of the women being perfectly 
naked, except perhaps a string of beads 
round their necks), and built no permanent 
villages. They are much feared by all the 
tribes in their vicinity, but unless opposed 
they do not kill or maltreat their victims, . 
or make slaves of them. 

Mpwapwa is a very favorite halting- 
place, being situated between the arid tract 
reaching to Lake Ugombo, and the desert 
of the Marenga Mkali. | 

After a couple of days’ halt to rest our 
men after their trying march, we went to 
Chunyo, the last camp before starting to 
cross the Marenga Mkali. 

On our road we passed a village occu- 
pied by the Wadirigo, and as, with most 
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thieves, it was light come light go, we got 
some goats and acouple of small bullocks 
cheap from these roving caterans. To 
obviate the inconvenience of being with- 
out water during our march across the 
Marenga Mkali, I filled four india-rubber 
air pillows with water, which held three 
allons each, and besides giving us plenty 
or ourselves, allowed us some to spare 
for the weaker men and donkeys. The 
Marenga Mkali is a desert plain rather 
more than thirty miles across, reaching 
from the inland base of the Usagara 
Mountains to the eastern limits of Ugogo, 
and scattered about are numerous small 
irregular granite hills, many of a conical 
form. 

There are many watercourses, which 
are flooded in the rainy season, and I am 
firmly of opinion that water might be ob- 
tained by digging. 

On our march across it we saw many 
zebras and other wild animals, but were 
unfortunately unable to get within shot of 
any. 

Dur camp at night, under a grove of 
thorny acacias, was a scene for a poet in- 
stead of a sailor to describe. 

No tents were pitched or huts built, but 
every knot of two or three men had its 
separate fire. Above, the velvety sky, 
with its golden lamps, then the canopy of 
smoke looking like frosted silver, next 
trees looking as if made of ebony and 
ivory, and, below, all the blazing fires 
with the wild figures of the Jagazi and 
askari moving about amongst them. 

After leaving our camp we marched 
across a broken sterile country with thorn- 
brakes and dry xudlah, or sometimes a 
sandy plain, till we reached the outskirts 
of Ugogo. 

Here we arrived at extensive plains, 
largely cultivated, but now, after the har- 
vest, and in the midst of the dry season, 


parched and arid. The country, however,. 


supports large herds of cattle, which seem 
to subsist on the dry stalks of the Caffre 
corn. 

The natives made us pay before we 
were allowed to let our thirsty donkeys 
drink, or to cut the stalks of the corn to 
feed them on. The only growing crop was 
a small and tasteless watermelon, and as 
one or two of the men who picked one to 
quench their thirst were unfortunately de- 
tected, we had to pay a heavy fine. At 
this camp occurred a desertion ex masse 
of a body of Wanyumwezi, hired by Mur- 
phy at Bagamoyo. He had entrusted 
their payment to Abdilah Dina, and 
that worthy had paid them in such vile 
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cloth that when they saw what the men 
who I had paid personally had got, their 
anger rose, and shortly after sunset they 
levanted. 

We marched from this station to the 
vicinity of the ¢emde of the chief of the 
district, when we were fully initiated into 
the delays and vexations incurred by every 
one who has any dealings with the Wago- 
go. The Wagogo are a bumptious, over- 
bearing race, but, contrary to the opinions 
of most travellers, I believe them to be 
like all bullies, arrant cowards ; however, 
in Africa, a bullying, browbeating manner 
often passes for courage. 

Their huts are miserable places, built 
round a square, in which at night the cat- 
tle are penned. Sheep, goats, and fowls 
share the huts of their masters; and 
smaller inhabitants are more in number 
than the sands of the sea. 

The Wagogo, inhabiting a country 
which requires hard work to make it pro- 
duce the necessaries of life, are slave-im- 
porters, and often tempt some foolish fel- 
lows to desert their Arab masters; only 
too soon do the fools find that they have 
exchanged from lenient masters to a bond- 
age worse than that of the Egyptians. 

The chiefs, as well as the meanest of 
the people, have to take their turn in tend- 
ing the herds of cattle which form their 
principal wealth, the only privileges en- 
joyed by the chief being that he has, as a 
rule, more wives, obtains a larger share of 
the tribute, and can indulge in drunken- 
ness oftener than his subjects. Their 
arms are bows and arrows, and spears, 
and the more eastern portion of them also 
carry hide shields painted in a pattern 
of red, white, and black. Their ears are 
pierced, and the lobes so enlarged that in 
many instances they hang down to their 
shoulders. In them they carry gourds, 
snuff-boxes, and all sorts of heterogeneous 
objects. Their hair is dressed in a most 
fantastic manner. In fact, nothing seems 
to be too hideous or absurd for the taste 
of a Mgogo. After a delay of two or 
three days, caused by the drunkenness of 
the people during the mourning for a sis- 
ter of the chief, which rendered them in- 
capable of transacting any business, we 
marched for the next station. 

Our road lay along a fairly level coun- 
try, sometimes cultivated, sometimes 
thorny scrub, and sometimes sterile sand, 
tillin the evening we arrived at a lovely 
pond about four hundred yards by two 
hundred in length and width, embosomed in 
a grove of green trees, with short turf-like 
sward stretching back from its shores, —a 
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complete oasis in the bosom of parched 
Ugogo. We formed our camp, and feasted 
our eyes on the first fresh verdure we had 
seen since Mpwapwa. We found the chief 
here more reasonable than the one, at 
Moumé, but still had to pay tribute as 
usual. We showed some of the people 
our guns, pistols, watches, etc., and one 
old man said, that people who were able 
to make and use such wonderful things, 
ought surely never to die. From this 
place we went along by a chain of small 
ponds, all frequented by waterfowl, and 
then through a broken country fairly 
wooded, till we arrived at Kanyenyé or 
Great Ugogo. Kanyenyé is a level plain, 
extending between the feet of two ranzes 
of hills, and is ruled over by a chief of 
great age and decrepitude, concerning 
whom there are many stories. People 
say that he is now getting a fourth set of 
teeth, and that he is over three hundred 
years old. I have no doubt that he is con- 
siderably over the century. His grand- 
children are gray and grizzled men. 

From his ¢emdbe we went on across the 
plain of Kanyenyé, which in many places 
is covered with a coating of bitter, nitrous 
salt, which is collected by the natives and 
made into small cones like sugarloaves, 
and sold by them to their neighbors. End- 
ing the plain we came up a sharp ascent, 
at the top of which was a plateau, on which 
was a range of rocky hills, through which 
we marched, and came to Usekhé, where 
granite boulders of the most fantastic 
shapes and forms were scattered about. 
Concerning some of these there are curi- 
ous stories, which the space at my com- 
mand does not permit me to relate here. 

Our next station was Khoko, which we 
reached after passing through a thick jun- 
gle, and here we camped close to the 
chief’s village, under one of three enor- 
mous trees, a species of fig or sycamore ; 
our own party, and other caravans accom- 
panying us, in all amounting to about five 
hundred people, finding plenty of room 
under the shade of one. 

We had _ now nearly finished Ugogo, 
the only other place being Mdaburu, a 
fertile vale situated on a nullah of the 
same name, which, in the rainy season, is a 
furious torrent, and in the bed of which 
large and deep pools of water are found in 
the’ driest seasons. Here, as no white 
men had ever passed by exactly the same 
route as that we followed, we were de- 
tained in order to be stared at by the peo- 
ple. 

Leaving Mdaburu we entered on what 
used to be dreaded as the mgunda mkali, 
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or “fiery field;” but we found villages 
springing up all across, most being buih 
by the Wakimbu, who, having been ex. 
pelled from their former homes, are busy 
colonizing this whilom forest. 

Just after leaving Mdaburu we crossed 
the Mabunguru, another large nullah, and 
also one of the last affluents of the Rwaha, 
the more important of the two streams 
forming the Lufiji. From here we went 
on rising up over rocky hills, strips of 
thick jungle, bare sheets of granite, nature 
in her most lovely form, if it were not for 
tracts of miles and miles being blackened 
by fires, lighted by preceding caravans, 
both to drive game and to clear a way for 
marching. 

Halfway across this “fiery field,” we 
came to Jiwé la Singa and its surrounding 
villages. Here there is now a large pop- 
ulation, fields well cultivated, numerous 
villages, some out in the open, others 
sheltered by groves of trees, but all sur- 
rounded by the inevitable stockade. 

The ficlds here are mostly separated 
from each other by deep ditches and 
banks, and in one or two places I saw 
attempts at artificial irrigation. When 
Haji Abdullah (Burton) passed here in 
1859, Jiwé la Singa, and one or two other 
small hamlets, were all that existed; but 
now this is one of the most populous and 
fertile places in eastern Africa. 

From Jiwé la Singa, our track again 
led through the uninhabited woods: 
spoors of giraffe and other big game were 
numerous, but caravan-marching in Africa 
is not the way for a shikarry to enjoy 
himself, the men grunt and groan under 
their burdens, or some more spirited than 
the rest strike up a monotonous chant to 
lighten the fatigues of the way, and all 
game is most effectually scared. Besides, 
in these uninhabited tracts water is scarce, 
and the day’s march is in consequence 
long, so that on arrival in camp, though 
game would have been an acceptable ad- 
dition to our larder, we were too tired to 
go out shooting, unless we had neglected 
more necessary work. 

During our marches here water was 
very bad, besides being scarce, and we 
were often fain to be content with stuff 
that any decent English dog would turn 
up his nose at. 

At the end of this bit of wilderness we 
arrived at Urguru, one of the outlying 
districts of Unyamwesi proper, and yicld- 
ing to the pressing invitation of the chief 
of the chiefs, camped in his village. 

We were objects of intense curiosity to 
the inhabitants, and our tents were crowd- 
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ed the whole day with the rank, beauty, 
and fashion of the place. 

Though very kind in their manners 
towards us, they left some disagreeable 
mementoes behind them in the shape of a 
variety of entomological specimens, which, 
however much they might be valued by 
the British Museum or the Linnzan Soci- 
ety, were decidedly objectionabie as com- 
panions. 

We were now nearing Unyanyembé, 
the largest Arab settlement in Africa; 
but some heavy marching had first to be 
gone through. 

Our first march from Urguru was 
through wild jungle, with here and there 
strips of open grass; and in the evening 
we camped at a place called Simbo, where 
water is obtained a couple of feet below 
the surface by digging, and there are also 
numerous old water-holes at which the 
wild animals come to drink. 

Next day, just after our start, we saw 
some buffaloes, and though Dillon started 
after them, they winded the caravan 
before we could get within range. After 
this we each took one side of the road, 
and I saw innumerable guinea-fowl, and 
also shot a small antelope. Besides this, 
I saw a cobra, and almost got caught by 
some ruga-ruga (or banditti). As I was 
working my way back to the caravan, I saw 
what I thought was a camp and went to 
look at it, and found it a small but very 
substantial palisade partly roofed over, 
which I afterwards heard was a den be- 
longing to these fellows. If they had 
been at home when I passed, nothing 
could have saved me. That night we 
camped amongst some enormous boulders 
at a place called Marwa, where water was 
only to be obtained by digging at the foot 
of one. 

There is a legend about a destroyed 
village here, and it is considered unlucky 
to say majé (water), or fire a gun, or piss 
by with one’s boots on for fear of offend- 
ing the demon in charge of the spring, 
and thereby causing him to stop the water- 
supply. From here we started before 
daylight, and in the grey of the morning 
Dillon and I sawa couple of lions trot- 
ting off home, after having been out on 
the range all night; and in the afternoon 
we heard that ruga-ruga were in front of 
us, and had attacked a small party who 
were preceding us by about half an hour. 
On going to the front we found that this 
was quite true. The ruga-ruga had at- 
tacked the party and carried off some 
ivory and a couple of women slaves. 

We went on to near a largish pond, and 
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there encamped for the night. About 
nine P.M. some arrows were shot into our 
camp, but we had no more trouble. 

The next day we arrived at one of the 
outlying villages of Unyanyembé, where 
we had to remain a day until news of our 
arrival had been sent on, according to 
African etiquette, to the Arab governor 
there. 

The next day we marched into Kwikurul, 
the capital of Unyanyembé, and had 
breakfast with Said-ibn-Salim, the Arab 
governor, who afterwards, in company 
with a number of other Arabs, showed us 
the house which he had placed at our dis- 
posal during our stay, and which was the 
same he had lent Livingstone and Stanley 
during their stay here. 

Kwikurul is the settlement of the native 
chief and several Arabs; and at Kwihara, 
where our house stood, are other Arab 
settlements. Besdes these there are many 
other Arabs settled close to, some at, 
Kazeh or Taborah, and some at places 
which have different local names; but the 
whole is generically called Unyanyembé, 
although that properly is the name of a 
considerable district. 

The various small settlements of the 
Arabs are scattered about — some on the 
plain, and some on a hill divided from the 
rest by another low and rocky hill. The 
total number of Arab traders now at 
Unyanyembé may number about two hun- 
dred; but sometimes three or four, or 
even more, live together, so that there are 
not above fifty or sixty large Arab houses, 
and some of these were the property of 
men away on different journeys, or who 
had gone to Zanzibar for fresh stores or a 
holiday. All the Arabs here possess 
large numbers of slaves, and use them as 
porters and to cultivate their gardens and 
farms. 

The poorer Wamerima and Wasuahili 
do not give their slaves any rations, but 
tell them to go and steal food where they 
can find it; and these hungry wretches 
render it unsafe for any one to move 
about unless well armed. 

Our time at Unyanyembé was a monot- 
onous round of fevers and illnesses. We 
all had fever upon fever. Dillon lost the 
sight of one eye from atony of the optic 
nerve, and I was totally blind for about a 
month from a violent attack of ophthal- 
mia, chiefly induced by the glare, wind, 
and dust. 

The famous Mirambo (who, if all ac- 
counts be true, is more sinned against 
than sinning) was reported to be on the 
move on the route to Ujiji, and our men 
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deserted daily. Others engaged in their 
place followed their example, and there 
seemed sometimes to be no hope of our 
getting away to the westward at all. 
However, I stuck to the resolution of get- 
ting on somehow, being determined never 
to turn back. 

Towards the end of October, Chuma and 
another man belonging to Livingstone’s 
caravan arrived, bringing a letter from 
Jacob Wainwright, announcing the melan- 
choly fact that the great pioneer of Afri- 
can exploration was dead in the country of 
Ubisa, and that the whole party with the 
corpse would arrive in a day or two. I 
sent back cloth for the men behind, and 
soon after they all arrived. 

All the principal Arabs assembled at 
our house when the body was brought 
there in order to show respect to the 
memory of Dr. Livingstone; and as the 
men carrying the corpse entered the 
house, we hoisted our colors half-mast high. 
Murphy now resigned, saying that the 
object of the expedition had been achieved, 
and that there was nothing more to be 
done. I supplied Livingstone’s men with 
stores for the journey to the coast, and 
redoubled my exertions to get away from 
Unyanyembé, which was becoming hateful 
to me. 

A couple of days before the day fixed 
for starting, Dillon found that he was too 
ill to proceed, and reluctantly yielded to 
my persuasions to try and return to the 
coast, in the faint hope of recovering his 
health by a speedy return to his native 
land. 

On the 9th of November the two par- 
ties left Unyanyembé, two homeward 
bound, and one westward ho! 

The parting with Dillon was a sad 
wrench to me; but hope is long-lived, and 
I trusted that we might both live to talk 
over this parting in England. This trust, 
alas! was not to be fulfilled, for a week 
after our parting I received the news of 
his sad end. 

He was a scliolar and a gentleman, a 
good officer, a pleasant messmate, and 
one of my dearest friends; but he is dead 
on the “field of honor,” as surely as if 
he had died leading a forlorn hope, or 
charging an enemy’s battery. 

I was much delayed by desertions and 
thefts, and forced out of my road by the 
cowardice of my men, so that in the begin- 
ning of December I met Murphy again in 
Ugunda, as he also could not follow his 
direct route, and had had to send back to 
the Arab governor for more cloth, as much 
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had been wasted in drunkenness by the 
men, and some had been stolen. 

Three days after I left him I was met 
by acchief who was at variance with the 
Arabs, and who refused me a road across 
his country. At last, on the first of Jan- 
uary, we got a fair start, having lost and 
wasted a large quantity of stores, and been 
compelled to abandon twelve loads of 
beads, and throw away much of my kit 
and private stores on account of the deser- 
tion of porters. 

Leaving the cultivated grounds of 
Ugunda, we passed first across a level 
plain almost waterless, but with clumps of 
trees here and there where the water was 
near the surface, and came to the South 
Ngombé nullah. The country here was 
marvellously beautiful. Small mounds 
crowned with trees, groves, and bosquets, 
and broad reaches of the Ngombé reach- 
ing for miles and miles. In the rainy sea- 
son much of this level country is under 
water, and we saw a dilapidated bark 
canoe about three miles from the nullah. 

Game was very plentiful here, but wild, 
and I was unsuccessful in my attempt to 
get any. I sawa large white rhinoceros, 
wild boar, and several sorts of antelope; 
but all were scared by my own people, and 
by hunting-parties from the neighborhood. 

From the Ngombé we passed on through 
Ugara, which is divided into three dis- 
tricts under independent chiefs. Most of 
this country at one time had been culti- 
vated and populous, but most of the peo- 
ple had been destroyed or carried off as 
slaves in the various wars which are con- 
stantly going on, especially in that waged 
between Mirambo and the Arabs. 

All the country of Ugara was nearly a 
dead level, with the exception of a couple 


‘of small hills near the centre, until we 


arrived on its western boundaries, but 
marvellously fertile; villages which had 
only been abandoned a year or two being 
almost hidden in the luxuriant growth of 
underwood. 

After leaving Ugara my guides missed 
their road, and as I was dead lame from a 
large abscess on my leg, I was unable to 
take the lead of the caravan and direct 
them. After wandering some days in 
trackless woods, and fording many 
streams or crossing them in Matthews’s 
india-rubber boat, we arrived at Man 
Komo’s, the chief of a portion of the 
mountainous country of Kawendi. Here 
we hoped to get food, but it was not forth- 
coming, as Man Komo demanded a ridic- 
ulous tribute which I refused to pay. 
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Leaving Man Komo’s, we went on strug- 
gling over the mountains of Kawendi, 
hungry and tired, and little or no food to 
be obtained. The people, profiting by 
experience, have built their huts amongst 
almost inaccessible crags, and carefully de- 
fended the approaches; many of them, 
indeed, live in regular caves, and refuse 
intercourse with all passers-by. 

One day during this march I was carried 
in my chair slung to a pole, as I was ut- 
terly unable to walk or ride, and suddenly 
I saw my men throw down loads and guns 
and skedaddle up the nearest trees. The 
men carrying me also bolted, and I was 
left perfectly helpless and unable to move, 
and at a loss to know what the stampede 
was about. I had not long to wait, how- 
ever, before I saw a buffalo charging down 
the line. Luckily he did not notice me, 
although he passed within twenty yards 
of where I was dropped. 

After Kawendi we crossed the Sindi on 
a bridge of floating vegetation, and then 
arrived in Uvinza, where we got something 
substantial to eat, after a fortnight’s starva- 
tion. 

In Uvinza we had to pay heavily to the 
chief for permission to cross the Malaga- 
razi, and then to pay his mzfwalé at the 
ferry for leave to hire canoes, besides the 
hire of the ferrymen themselves. 

We got across the swift brown stream 
of the Malagarazi without any disasters, 
although the canoes were some of the 
most primitive that I ever saw. The peo- 
ple refused to allow the donkeys to be 
hauled across until a fetish-man had made 
medicine. Bombay swore that the reason 
of Stanley’s losing a donkey when crossing 
was his neglecting this precaution, 

After crossing the Malagarazi we went 
along a short way from its northern bank, 
and first travelling through the salt-pro- 
ducing part of Uvinza, and then through 
an uninhabited part of the country, we 
came in sight of the great Lake Tangan- 
yika— sixteen years to the day from the 
time when it was first discovered by Bur- 
ton. 

When I first saw the lake the day was 
dull and cloudy, and the lake looked so 
grey that I thought it was sky, and the 
distant mountains of Ugoma were clouds. 
By degrees it dawned on me that this was 
the lake, and nothing else, and then only 
did its immensity truly realize itself to my 
mind. 

I had sent on aman in advance with 
letters to Ujiji, to announce our arrival 
and ask for boats to be sent to the Ruché 
River, to take us to Kaweélé, the capital. 
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They were duly forthcoming; and on the 
22nd I arrived there, being the fifth white 
—_ who had ever reached the Tangan- 
ika. 

4 Kawélé now is almost entirely an Arab 
settlement; all the people who trade to 
the westward having houses there, and 
wheat, rice, onions, and other good things 
are cultivated in their gardens. Every 
morning there is a market from 7.30 to 
10.30 A.M., at which fish, meat, tobacco, 
butter, and all sorts of native produce are 
sold, and at last we were in a land of 
plenty, and the hungers and hardships of 
the road were in a fair way of being forgot- 
ten. I, however, thought of what was to 
be done, and having secured Livingstone’s 
journals and maps, made preparations for 
a cruise round the lake, as I had heard 
that travelling to the westward of it was 
impracticable in the rainy season. 

The Arab traders at Ujiji were most 
kind and hospitable, though at the same 
time they made me pay very dearly for 
everything I had to buy or hire from them. 

My preparations for my cruise were 
completed on the 8th of March, when I 
left Kawélé with two boats, the “ Betsy ” 
and the “ Pickle,” to survey the southern 
end of the lake. This cruise and my other 
wanderings will be related hereafter. 





From The Popular Science Review. 
UNBREAKABLE OR TOUGHENED GLASS. 


BY PERRY F. NURSEY, C.E. 


A CONSIDERABLE degree of well-merited 
attention has of late been directed towards 
an invention which may be justly termed 
remarkable even in these days of start- 
ling discoveries, inasmuch as it is one 
which promises to effect a complete 
change in the physical character of glass. 
This invention is the toughening process 
of M. Francois Royer de la Bastie, by 
which the natural brittleness of ordinary 
glass is exchanged for a condition of ex- 
treme toughness and durability. And this 
invention is perhaps the more remarkable 
in that it does not emanate from one en- 
gaged in, or practically conversant with, 
the manufacture of glass, nor is the dis- 
covery due to one of the great lights of 
science of our day; neither was it the 
result of a happy momentary inspiration. 
On the contrary, M. de la Bastie is a 
French private gentleman of fortune, 
residing in his native country, who, how- 
ever, is given to the study of scientific 
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matters. He was educated as an engineer, 
but his position and means rendered it 
unnecessary for him to follow the profes- 
sion into which he had been initiated. 
He, however, is fond of experimenting 
in matters relating to engineering, and 
amongst other things he, some years 
since, conceived the idea of rendering 
glass less susceptible to fracture, either 
from blows or from rapid alternations of 
heat and cold. The early training of his 
mind naturally led him to look to mechan- 
ical means for the accomplishment of this 
end; and he, in the first place, set himself 
a purely mechanical problem to solve. 
He thought—as did Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth with regard to steel—that by sub- 
mitting glass when in a soft or fluid con- 
dition to great cempressive power, he 
should force its molecules closer together, 
and, by thus rendering the mass more 
compact, the strength and solidity of the 
material would be greatly increased. This 
was not an unreasonable line of argument, 
inasmuch‘as the fragility of glass results 
from the weakness of the cohesion of its 
molecules. Success, however, did not 
follow experiment, and the mechanical 
problem was laid aside unsolved. 

M. de la Bastie, however, continued to 
regard the question from an engineering 
point of view, and turned his attention to 
another method of treatment. Aware that 
the tenacity of steel was increased, and 
that a considerable degree of toughness 
was imparted to it by dipping.it, while hot, 
into heated oil, he experimented with 
glass in a similar manner. The results 
were sufficiently successful to encourage 
him to persevere in this direction, and, by 
degrees, to add other fatty constituents to 
the oil bath. Improved results were the 
consequence; and they continued to im- 
prove until at length, after several years 
of patient research and experiment, De la 
Bastie succeeded — with a bath consisting 
of a mixture of oils, wax, tallow, resin, 
and other similar ingredients —in produ- 
cing a number of samples of gliss which 
were practically unbreakable. As my be 
supposed, there were other conditions 
upon which success depended beside the 
character and proportions of the ingredi- 
ents constituting the bath, M. de la 
Bastie, not being a glass-manufacturer, 
purchase:l sheets of glass, as well as glass 
articles, which he heated in a furnace or 
oven, to a certain temperature, and trans- 
ferred to the oleaginous bath, which 
was also heated to a given temperature. 
These questions of relative temperature, 
therefore, had to be worked out; and De 
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la Bastie had further to determine, very 
precisely, the condition of the glass most 
favorable for the proper action of the bath 
upon it. This he found to be that point 
at which softness or malleability com- 
mences, the molecules being then capable 
of closing suddenly together, thus con- 
densing the material when plunged into a 
liquid at a somewhat lower temperature 
than itself, and enclosing some portion 
of the constituents of the bath in its 
opened and susceptible pores. Having 
determined all these conditions, and con- 
structed apparatus, M. de la Bastie was 
enabled to take ordinary glass articles, and 
pieces of sheet glass, and to toughen them 
so that they bore an incredible amount of 
throwing about and hammering without 
breaking. Just, however, as De la Bastie 
had perfected his invention, he lost the 
clue to success, and for two years he was 
foiled in every attempt to regain it. 
There was the hard fact staring him in 
the face, that he had succeeded in depriv- 
ing glass of its brittleness, as shown by 
specimens around him; but there was the 
harder fact before him, that he had lost 
the key of his success. Nevertheless he 
labored on, and at the end of the period 
above mentioned he had the satisfaction 
of finding all his anxieties at an end; his 
toils were requited by the re-discovery of 
his secret. He has since worked at it 
most assiduously, and has now brought it 
inte practical working order, rendering 
the process as certain of success as any 
in use in the arts and manufactures in the 
present day. 

As already observed, M. de la Bastie is 
net a glass-manufacturer; he therefore 
had to fe-heat glass articles when tough- 
ening them. It, however, by no means 
follows that the toughening process can- 
not be applied in the course of manufac- 
ture, thus avoiding re-heating. On the 
contrury, it not only can be, but has been, 
applied at glass-works to glass just mide, 
and so saves the costly and time-absorbing 
process of annealing. But, for reasons 
stated, M.de la Bastie had to apply the 
process to the manufactured article, and 
the method adopted, and the apparatus 
used in its application, next merit atten- 
tion. In the first place, the gliss to be 
toughened had to be raised to a very high 
temperature — the higher the temperature 
the better — the risk of breaking the glass 
being thereby reduced, and the shrinkage 
or condensation being increased. It was 


therefore advantageous, an<l often neces- 
sary, to heat the glass to the point of 





softening ; but in that condition glass arti- 
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cles readily lost their shape, and had to be 
plunged into the bath almost without being 
touched. Then came another difficulty — 
that of preventing an already highly heated 
combustible liquid taking fire upon the 
entrance of the still more highly heated 
glass. The latter difficulty was met by 
placing the tempering bath in direct com- 
munication with the heating oven, and en- 
closing it so as to prevent access of air; 
and the former by allowing the heated 
glass articles to descend quickly, by gravi- 
tation, from the oven to the bath. 

The working-oven is heated by a fur- 
nace. The bottom of the oven, and the 
slope to the bath, are made in one piece 
of refractory material, and are very smooth 
on the surface. At the side of the oven 
is a preparatory oven, communicating by 
a passage in the separating wall. In this 
oven the glass is partially heated before 
being placed in the mainoven. The prod- 
ucts of combustion are carried away 
through the chimney. When the oven is 
sufficiently heated, the ash-pit and _fire- 
doors are closed, aad rendered air-tight by 
luting, and the fire is maintained by small 
pieces of fuel introduced by a hole in the 
fire-door. The draught is then stopped by 
lowering the chimney-cap or closing the 
damper. The vertical damper is then 
raised, so that the flame passes by the flue 
toa second chimney, passing thus along the 
slope and heating it, and also opening com- 
munication from the oven to the bath, which 
is filled with the oleaginous compound. It 
is covered from the external air by a lid, 
and within it is a basket of fine wire gauze, 
hung from brackets. A tube contains a 
thermometer to indicate the temperature ; 
and by this tube the contents of the bath 
may be added to, or any excess may over- 
flow by the discharge-pipe. A plug on 
the cover may be removed to observe the 
interior, without entirely uncovering the 
bath. A fire-truck, charged with live fuel, 
heats the bath to the desired temperature. 
The glass is introduced into the prepara- 
tory oven by an opening in the outer wall, 
and thence it is moved through the open- 
ing on to the floor of the oven. The 
workman who watches the glass through 
the spy-hole, when he finds it at the proper 
heat, pushes it by an iron rod to the slope, 
whence it slides into the bath and is re- 
ceived on the basket. When the glass 
has cooled to the temperature of the bath, 
the lid is removed, and the basket is raised 
out of the bath with the tempered glass. 

In tempering sheet glass the arrange- 
ments of both oven and bath are slightly 
modified, In place of the sloping exit for 
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articles from the oven to the bath, M. de 
la Bastie has a rocking table, which is 
hinged underneath to the mouth of the 
oven, and which also forms the floor of 
the oven. When the glass has been suffi- 
ciently heated, the workman, by means of 
a lever, tilts the table, and the glass slides 
gently down an easy incline on to a table 
set at a corresponding incline in the bath. 
If it is not of importance that the trans- 
parency of the glass should be preserved, 
no special precautions are taken to pre- 
vent the dust from the furnace settling on 
its face. Where, however, clearness is 
required, the glass is heated in a mufile, 
perfect transparency being obtained. The 
process of tempering or toughening, exclu- 
sive of the time required for heating the 
glass, occupies but a minute or so, the 
glass being immersed in the bath and at 
once withdrawn and set aside tocool. The 
cost per article,as may be supposed, is 
merely nominal. 

Glass which has been treated in this 
manner undergoes a physical transforma- 
tion as complete as it is remarkable. Its 
appearance’ is in no way altered, either as 
regards transparency or color — if colored 
glass be so treated —andits ring or sound 
is not in any way affected. It has, how- 
ever, exchanged its distinguishing charac- 
teristic of extreme brittleness for a degree 
of toughness and elasticity which enables 
it to bear the impact of heavy falling 
weights and smart blows without the least 
injury. A great number of experiments 
have been made, the results of which fully 
corroborate this fact. From these it will 
suffice to select a few by way of illustra- 
tion. Watch-glasses, which perfectly re- 
tain their transparency, have resisted every 
attempt to break them by crushing between 
the fingers, or by throwing them about 
indiscriminately on the bare floor. Glass 
plates; dishes, colored lantern-glasses, 
and the like, have been similarly thrown 
about by the handful, stood upon, and 
otherwise maltreated, but without the 
slightest injury accruing to them, except 
perhaps when a solitary specimen which 
had been imperfectly tempered got in 
with the rest. Experiments have also 
been carried out to ascertain the compara- 
tive strength of toughened and untough- 
ened glass when submitted to bending 
stress. Here a number of pieces of glass, 
each measuring six inches in length by 
five inches in breath, and having a thick- 
ness of about a quarter of an inch were 
tried. Each sample in its turn was sup- 
ported at the ends, and a stirrup-piece 
was hung upon the centre of the glass, a 
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weight-rod hanging vertically from the 
underside of the stirrup. With this ar- 
rangement applied to a piece of ordinary 
glass, the weight-rod was gradually loaded 
until a weight of 279 lbs. was reached, 
when the glass broke. A piece of tough- 
ened glass of similar dimensions, similarly 
treated, did not give way until a strain 
of 1,348 lbs. had been reached, and before 
it yielded a considerable deflection was 
produced init, showingits elasticity. Had 
its strength been due to rigidity or inflex- 
ibility alone, it would not have assumed 
a curve before yielding to the pressure 
brought upon it. 

Satisfactory as the above results may 
appear at the first glance, they will be 
seen upon reflection most inadequately to 
represent the relative strength of tough- 
ened and untoughened glass. It will be 
observed that the test applied was that of 
long-sustained and’ gradually increasing 
pressure, which could rarely occur to glass 
articles in everyday use. Glass is subject 
to sudden, sharp blows, either from articles 
falling down on other substances or from 
extraneous bodies falling upon or being 
brought into contact withthem. Hence it 


is clear that to obtain a true estimate of 
the new process glass must be subjected 
to tests which fairly represent the condi- 


tions of the accidents to which it is ordi- 
narily exposed. This estimate has been 
arrived at repeatedly by placing pieces of 
plate glass in a frame and allowing weights 
to fallon them from given heights. One 
experiment from a number — and which 
was made publicly —will illustrate this 
test. A piece of ordinary glass six inches 
long by five inches wide and a quarter of 
an inch thick was placed in a small frame 
which supported the glass around its 
edges, and kept its underside about half 
an inch from the floor. A four-ounce 
weight was dropped on it from a height of 
one foot, and the glass was broken. A 
piece of toughened glass of corresponding 
dimensions was then placed in the frame 
and the same weight dropped on it several 
times from a height of ten feet, but with- 
out fracturing the glass. An eight-ounce 
weight was then substituted, and repeat- 
edly dropped upon the glass from the 
same height as before, and with the same 
result, no impression whatever being 
made upon it. The eight-ounce weight 
was then thrown violently upon it several 
times, but without damaging it. Its de- 
struction, however, was finally accom- 
plished by means of a hammer. Perhaps 
the most crucial test to which toughened 
glass could be put would be to let it fall 
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on iron. This has been done, and in pub- 
lic too. A thin om plate was dropped 
from a height of four feet on to an iron 
grating, from which it rebounded about 
a foot, sustaining no injury whatever. 

As singular as any other feature pre- 
sented by toughened glass are the results 
of its destruction. Ordinary glass, upon 
being fractured,-gives long needle-shaped 
and angular fragments. Not so tough- 
ened glass, which is instantaneously re- 
solved into mere atoms. The whole mass 
is at once disintegrated into innumerable 
pieces, ranging in size from a pin’s point 
to an eighth of an inch in diameter. It 
sometimes occurs that pieces measuring 
half an inch or an inch across may remain 
whole, but these pieces are traversed in 
all directions by a network of fine lines of 
fracture, and with the fingers are easily 
reduced to fragments. Microscopical ex- 
amination shows the fragments of tough- 
ened glass —large and small—to follow 
the same law as regards the form and 
character of the crystals, and on some of 
the larger crystals being broken up they 
have been found to separate into smaller 
ones of the same character. The edges 
of these fragments, too, are more or less 
smooth instead of being jagged and ser- 
rated as are those of fragments of ordi- 
nary glass. Hence a diminished tendency 
in the former to cause incised flesh wounds 
when handled. 

When glass has been imperfectly treat- 
ed, as has sometimes happened in M. de 
la Bastie’s experiments, it will not stand 
the same amount of rough usage as will 
perfectly toughened specimens. The fact 
of the toughening process having been in- 
complete is made manifest upon the de- 
struction of a sample in three different 
ways chiefly. Independently of its yield- 
ing at an early stage either to blows or 
pressure, it will show upon destruction 
either needle fractures approaching in ap- 
pearance those of ordinary glass, or pieces 
varying from the size of a sixpence to that 
of a haif-crown will remain unbroken and 
untraversed by lines of fracture. Again, 
the mass may be wholly fractured, but on 
looking at the fragments edgewise a nar- 
row milky streak will be apparent midway 
between the upper and under sides of the 
glass, indicating that the influence of the 
bath has not extended through the glass. 
Where the process has been perfectly ap- 
plied, no such phenomena are exhibited, 
the crystals being of uniform transparency 
throughout the whole mass. 

Such, then, is De la Bastie’s toughened 
glass, which possesses enormous cohesive 
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power, and offers great resistance to the 
force of impact. There is, however, one 
peculiarity which, for the present, tells 
against it in a slight degree — it cannot be 
cut through with a diamond. Scratched 
its surface can bey but there the action of 
the diamond ceases. This drawback only 
applies in the case of window-glass in odd- 
sized frames ; for the practice of the pres- 
ent day, with builders, is to make window- 
sashes of certain fixed dimensions, and 
glass-manufactuerers work to these dimen- 
sions. It is not at all improbable, how- 
ever, that ere long a means will be de- 
vised for cutting toughened glass to any 
size or shape; experiments are, in fact, 
now being conducted with this view, and 
so far as they have gone they give prom- 
ise of success. But if toughened glass 
cannot be cut by the diamond, it can be 
readily cut and polished by the wheel, as 
for lustres and the like, so that wine- 
glasses and articles of cut-glass ware can 
be toughened directly they are made, and 
cut and polished subsequently. 

Superficial observers have affected to 
detect in the toughening process a similar 
condition of matter to that which obtains 
in Prince Rupert’s drops. The error of 
such a conclusion, however, becomes evi- 
dent upon a little consideration. Prince 
Rupert’s drops are made by allowing 
melted glass to fall into cold water ; the 
result of which is a small pear-shaped 
drop, which will stand smart blows upon 
the thick end without injury; but the mo- 
ment the thin end, or tail, is broken, the 
drop flies into fragments. Now, glass 
and water, and —as far as present knowl- 
edge goes —no other substances besides, 
expand while passing from the fluid into 
the solid condition. The theory of the 
Rupert drops is, that the glass being 
cooled suddenly, by being dropped into 
cold water, expansion is checked by rea- 
son of a hard skin being formed on the 
outer surface. This exterior coating pre- 
vents the interior atoms from expanding 
and arranging themselves in such a way 
as to give the glass a fibrous nature, as 
they would if the glass was allowed to 
cool very gradually. An examination of 
the Rupert’s drop shows the inner sub- 
tance to be fissured and divided into a 
number of small particles. They exist, 
in fact, in a state of compression, with but 
little mutual cohesion, and are only held 
together by the external skin. So longas 
the skin remains intact the tendency of 
the inner particles to expand and fill their 
proper space is checked and resisted by 
the superior compressive strain of the 
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skin. Nor is the balance of the opposing 
forces disturbed by blows on the thick 
end of the drop, which vibrates as a 
whole, the vibrations not being trans- 
mitted from the exterior to the interior. 
But by breaking off the tail of the drop 
a vibratory movement is communicated 
along the crystalline surface, admitting of 
internal expansion, by which the cohesion 
of the particles composing the external 
skin is overcome, and the glass is at once 
reduced to fragments. As the skin of 
toughened glass can be cut through with 
the diamond, and as, moreover, its surface 
can be removed by polishing and cutting 
with the wheel, without injury to the mass, 
it is evident that it must exist under con- 
ditions very dissimilar from those of a 
Rupert’s drop. Moreover, melted glass, ° 
on being dropped into De la Bastie’s bath, 
gives a similar-shaped body, from which 
the tail can be broken off, piece by piece, 
without injury to the body, which can be 
scratched, knocked and thrown about, 
without exhibiting any signs of deteriora- 
tion. Bearing upon this point, too, comes 
the fact that toughened glass can be 
elegantly engraved, either by Tilghman’s 
sand-blast process, or by means of hydro- 
fluoric acid, in the ordinary way, the sur- 
face or outer skin being thus removed. 

M. de la Bastie’s invention marks a 
distinct era in the history of one of our 
most important industries. Never during 
the history of glass-manufacture, which 
extends over some three thousand _five- 
hundred years, has any radical change 
been effected in its character. The glass- 
blowers of Egypt, who practised their art 
before the exodus of the children of Israel, 
and representations of whom have been 
found on monuments as ancient as that 
event, produced a similar glass to that of 
our own times. This has been proved by 
an examination of glass ornaments which 
have been discovered in tombs as ancient 
as the days of Moses. It has been 
proved, too, by a large bead of glass, 
found at Thebes, upon which was in- 
scribed the name of a monarch who lived 
1,500 B.C., and which glass was of the same 
specific gravity as our own crown glass. It 
is true Pliny mentions that a combination 
was devised in the reign of Tiberius, 
which produced a flexible glass; but both 
the inventor and apparatus were destroyed, 
in order, it is said, to prevent the value of 
copper, silver, and gold from becoming 
depreciated. There is, however, no evi- 
dence whatever that this was the toughen- 
ing process of De la Bastie, nor does the 
record in any way detract from the merits 
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of that gentleman as the inventor of an 
important economic process. The fact 
remains that the world has now given to 
it for the first time, in a practical form, an 
invention by which the brittleness of glass 
is superseded by an attribute of the most 
valuable nature — toughness. It is by no 
means improbable that the old adage, “ as 
brittle as glass,” will soon be superseded 
by a new one — “as tough as glass.” 

What may be the ultimate result of the 
introduction of this invention in practice 
it is difficult to foresee, so widespread, so 
universal does its application seem. Not 
only is it desirable to render durable such 
articles as are at present made from glass, 
but to satisfy a want long felt in every de- 
partment of art, science, and manufacture, 
of such a material as toughened glass ; 
and this want can now be satisfied. So 
numerous are the opportunities which pre- 
sent for its application, and so well adapt- 
ed does it appear to be where cleanliness, 
transparency, resistance to heat and chem- 
ical action, and comparative indestructi- 
bility are desiderata, that it would be idle 
to attempt to categorize them. 





From The Spectator. 
JOHNSONESE POETRY. 


ONE of the universities having chosen 
Dr. Johnson’s “ Satires” as their English 
subject for the local examination, those 
brilliant recasts of Juvenal’s third and 
tenth satires,—in the form partly of 
free translations, more frequently of origi- 
nal verse moulded in the moulds of Juve- 
nal’s thought, on the vices of the London 
Johnson loved so well, and on “the vanity 
of human wishes,” — have received more 
general attention during the last few 
months than probably during any year 
since their first appearance, in 1738 and 
1749. And certainly they deserve this 
attention. It is but seldom in the present 
day that one hears any hearty appreciation 
of Dr. Johnson’s poetry. The modern 
school of poetry runs ina completely dif- 
ferent groove, — so different, that theories 
of poetry are constructed, not perliaps in- 
tentionally, but still, by the very materials 
from which they are generalized, necessa- 
rily, to exclude the sonorous and often 
grandiose verse of the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s omnivorous student and knockdown 
wit. And yet it seems clear to us that no 
theory of poetry can be good at all which 
does not keep room for Dr. Johnson’s best 
efforts. We take it that there are but two 





absolute essentials of poetry, —first, the 
resonance of feeling which finds its natu- 
ral expression in the cadences of verse and 
in the subtle sweetnesses of rhyme; and 
next, enough, at least, of special genius 
for the selection of words, to give the 
power either of charming by their felicity 
or of riveting us by their pent-up force. 
Of course, these two gifts may range over 
a very wide or be confined to a very nar- 
row surface. In Dr. Johnson’s case 
there was assuregly but a very limited re- 
gion within whfth his mind seemed to 
need the help of rhythm and rhyme, in 
order to convey perfectly what was in it; 
nor was the empire which he wielded over 
words either a very varied or uniformly a 
very happy one. But within the limits of 
his special range, we doubt whether cither 
Pope or Dryden ever entirely equalled, or 
whether any English writer ever sur- 
passed his verse. He was, no doubt, 
often pompous, and always a little pon- 
derous. His manner is sometimes stately 
beyond the level of his feeling, and re- 
minds us of stage thunder. There is little 
flexibility and no variety of movement in 
his verse. As Goldsmith said, he makes 
his little fishes talk like whales; and even 
his whales are sometimes clumsy in their 
wrath, as well as always clumsy in their 
sport. Still, Johnson had bigger thoughts 
and feelings of a kind which invited to 
stately verse, than most literary men of 
any age, and at least as great a faculty for 
choosing words with a certain spell of 
power in them, as many who have written 
a great deal more,— probably only be- 
cause they have had more leisure to grat- 
ify their taste. Take, for instance, the 
well-known lines on Shakespeare, written 
for Garrick to repeat on the reopening of 
Drury Lane Theatre : — 


Each change of many-colored life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new ; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain, 


We doubt if any English poet ever ex- 
pressed so powerfully or so pithily the 
inexhaustible force of creative genius, or 
the flight of imagination into regions where 
it was always possible that nature might 
yet follow with slower step, as Johnson 
expressed it in those four grand as well as 
grandiose lines. It is true, we think, that 
Johnson can hardly be called a great satt- 
rist, in the sense in which we apply that 
term either to Juvenal, after whom he 
moulded his satires, or to. Thackeray, for 
example, to whose lighter shafts of scorn 
the present age is better accustomed. 
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Johnson was not light enough for satire, 
—of which a certain negligence, whether 
real or skilfully simulated, is the very 
essence. For such negligence he was too 
much in earnest. Juvenal himself, in- 
deed, is often too earnest for the genius 
of satire, but where he is earnest, his 
earnestness is the earnestness of disgust ; 
while Johnson is apt to throw in a drop of 
genuine compassion. Thus Juvenal de- 
scribes old age with a sort of loathing; 
here, for instance, is the least scornful 
part of his sickening picture : — 


Da spatium vit, multos da, Jupiter, annos 
Hoc recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas, 
Sed quam continuis et quantis longa senectus 
Plena malis! deformem et tetrum ante omnia 
vultum, 
Dissimilemque sui deformem pro cute pellem, 
Pendentesque genas, et tales aspice rugas, 
Quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Thabraca saltus, 
In vetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca. 


But Johnson is touched with pity :— 


“Enlarge my life with multitude of days !” 
In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant 


prays > , 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to 


know 
That life protracted is protracted woe. 
Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, 
And shuts up all the passages of joy. 
In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 
The fruit autumnal and the vernal flower ; 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
He views and wonders that they please no 
more ; 
Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 
And luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 


That is not bad verse of its sort, but it 
must be admitted that it does not paint 
the vanity of the wish for long life with 
any thing approaching to the deadly scorn 
of Juvenal; there is far too much pity in 
it. But admit that Johnson does not 
write true satire, and then observe that 
wherever a vein of moral indignation, of 
generous contempt, can be brought into 
his theme, Johnson rises at once above 
his model. There is hardly any passage 
in Juvenal’s terrible satire to compare in 
poetical fire with that in which Johnson 
depicts the pains of the severe literary 
life, as he himself, with his own deep vein 
of constitutional melancholy, had known 
them, of its high instincts, its ascetic im- 
puses, its weariness, its poverty, its inso- 
a patrons, and its glory reaped too 
ate: — 


Yet should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat ; 
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Should Reason guide thee with her brightest 


ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day ; 
Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 
Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 
And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a letter’d heart ; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee : 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
See nations, slowly wise, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end. 


This brief inclusion of “the patron” in 
the list of the almost unendurable evils of 
the literary struggle, — “ Toil, envy, want, 
the patron, and the jail,” — is a touch of 
scorn which only true genius could have 
conceived. had at least an equal power 
of concentrating a whole world of lofty 
feeling in a touch is illustrated in by far 
the best-quoted of all Johnson’s lines, the 
close of his picture of the career of 
Charles XII.,— the lines in which he ob- 
serves, with a half-smile, on the paradox 
that the best purpose left to which to turn 
so terrible a name should be the purpose 
of the moralist or the romance-writer : — 


The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 

Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Did no subverted empire mark his end? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 

His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew 
pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 


But after all, Johnson’s poetry was at its 
best when employed in giving expression 
to the vigorous piety of his ardent, though 
somewhat elephantine mind. No one 
ever realized more deeply than he, that 
life is disappointment; no one ever real- 
ized more deeply, that disappointment 
itself may be life, and a noble life, too. 
The verses in which he turns Juvenal’s 
rather dry and languid admonitions to 
pray for a healthy mind in a healthy body, 
into a passionate protest against the “ag- 
nostic” theory that because we never 
really know what will be for our benefit, we 
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should not pray at all, are full of the con- 
centrated lightning as well as the thunder 
of his noblest work. No doubt one is 
always a little sensible, in reading Johnson’s 
poetry, that it appears to assume for human 
nature more mass and dignity in general 
than is quite consistent with our knowl- 
edge either of ourselves or of our fellow- 
creatures; and sometimes we are just a 
little ashamed of having so sonorous a 
voice given even to our deepest and most 
passionate feelings. There is in his no- 
blest verse a sound which seems to be 
borrowed from the trumpet through which 
the Athenian actors conveyed their voice 
to the utmost limits of their great open- 
air theatre. But then, if ours were a 
world of human beings cast on the scale 
of Johnson, we do not know that this roll- 
ing thunder would even seem too grandi- 
ose. Atall events, what can have more 
of the intense compression which marks 
a vivid inward fire than the fine close to 
his “ Vanity of Human Wishes ” ? — 


Where then shall Hope and Fear their ob- 

ects find? 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 

Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain 

Which Heav’n may hear, nor deem religion 
vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heav’n the measure and the 
choice : 

Safe in his power, whose eyes discern afar 

The secret ambush of a specious pray’r ! 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervors for a healthful mind, - 

Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat : 

These goods for man the laws of Heav’n or- 
dain, 

These goods he grants, who grants the pow’r 
to gain; 





JOHNSONESE POETRY. 


With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind 
And makes the happiness she does not find, 


It would be hardly possible to find a truer 
and yet a more caustic expression for the 
true agnostic theory of life than that con- 
tained in the couplet,— 


Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 


“ Sedate” ignorance is the very attitude 
of mind in which clearly “the Unknown 
and Unknowable ” ought to be approached, 
and yet it expresses, as it would be other- 
wise difficult to express, the revolt of 
human nature against the creed it implies. 
Again, what can express more grandly the 
helplessness and the dreariness of the 
“stream of tendency” of which, on that 
theory, we are the sport, than the line in 
which those “darkling” rapids are de- 
scribed ? 

On the whole, though there is no flexi- 
bility in Johnson’s poetry, and no variety, 
though the monotony which often wearies 
us in Pope and Dryden would have 
wearied us still more in Johnson if John- 
son had been anything like as voluminous 
a poet as Pope or Dryden, yet no poetry 
of that order, neither Pope’s nor Dry- 
den’s, seems to us tocontain so much that 
is really majestic in it, so much that por- 
trays for us a great mind and a glowing 
heart, groping its way painfully through 
the darkness of the world, by the help of 
a vivid but distant gleam of supernatural 
light, and intent on “ making” —by that 
aid—‘“the happiness it could not find.” 
Johnson was too intent on great ends for 
a Satirist; his mind was too stiff for the 
poetry of ordinary sentiment or ordinary 
reflection; but for the rare occasions on 
which you want in poetry what we may 
call the concentrated pressure of many 
atmospheres,— whether for the purpose 
of expressing the vastness of Shake- 
speare’s genius, or the sorely hampered 
life of human shortsightedness and want, 
or the secret store of power to be found 
in human self-abnegation,— we know of 
no English poet like Dr. Johnson. 





ABSORPTIVE POWER OF MILK. — Attention 
has been called in the daily papers to a prac- 
tice prevalent in some parts of the country, 
which appears to illustrate the power pos- 
sessed by milk of absorbing atmospheric im- 
purities, It is that of placing a saucer of new 


milk in a larder, to preserve meat or game 
from taint. It is said that not only does it 
answer that purpose, but that the milk after a 
few hours becomes so bad that no animal will 
touch it, . 





